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The Week in ‘Textiles 


Outlook 


ARKETS generally quiet and factors 

studied prospects for coming year. 
General belief that activity will be renewed in few 
weeks and accelerate slowly. ... . Heavyweight un- 
derwear opening at reduced prices with further 
curtailment needed ; raw silk weakened by drop in con- 
sumption figures with “bargain” buying prominent; 
cottons quieter with slight return of price cutting. 


Golden Fleece... 


7 ANCIENT Greek mythology, Phrixus 
‘I was borne through the air to Colchis on a 
ram with fleece of gold. King Aetes hid the fleece in a 
sacred grove, guarded by a sleepless dragon. Jason, 
with a band of fifty heroes, sailed for Colchis in the 
good ship Argo, encountering innumerable hardships, 
but winning through to stealthily gain the Golden 
Fleece. Onward Argonauts. 


Progress ... 


HE Association of Cotton Textile 

Merchants of New York announces 
sales for the four weeks of December were 302,934,000 
yd., or 124. $7o of production. Shipments were equiv- 
alent to 87.9% of production, which was at the rate of 
60,934,000 yd. per week. . . . . Stocks on hand 
increased 6.9% to 461,013,000 yd., but unfilled orders at 
431,018,000 yd. represent the considerably larger gain 
of 25.9%. 


Tariff 

ETURNING from the holidays the 

Senate renewed the protracted tariff 
struggle. Wool schedule practically com- 
pleted and in general House compensatory rates on 
manufactures were restored to balance raw wool rate 
of 34c. Coalition voted down committee 
amendment which would increase duty on broadsilks 
and other silk piece goods. Rayon staple 
fiber rate reduced from the proposed rate of 20c. per 
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Ib. to 25% ad valorem. Spun rayon yarn duty placed 
at 125c. per lb. instead of tentative 20c. Senator 
Wheeler vigorously attacked proposed 45c. per Ib. 
minimum proviso on rayon filaments and yarns, claim- 
ing manufacturers’ profits excessive. He advocated, 
however, a cumulative rate on yarns with more than 
11 turns twist to protect throwsters. . . ‘ 
Celanese Corp. of America won fight to change defini- 
tion on schedule from “rayon,” as a generic term, to 
“rayon and other synthetic textiles.” 


Labor Conference in South ... 


ORKING in cooperation with the 

American Federation of Labor the 

United Textile Workers met in Charlotte, N. C., this 

week to formulate plans for southern unionization. 

. . From reports reaching us conference advocated 

campaign of educational activities and denounced com- 

munistic procedure. .... No direct reference was 
made to mill conditions. 


Wool Loan Approved .. . 


DVISORY commodity committee of 
wool and mohair cooperatives met in 
Washington on Jan. 3, at invitation of Federal Farm 
oe soard approved suggestion that loan 
be made to National Wool Marketing Corporation for 
temporary financing, on basis of not exceeding $1 per 
head of 12-month clip, and await formal application. 
. Wool and Mohair Warehouse Association of 
Texas organized in belief that warehouses are most 
practical agency for selling, but earnestly seek accord 
with national association for orderly marketing. 


Knit Underwear Status .. . 


|” Rea underwear sales for November, as 
reported by 139 concerns to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, declined 254,859 doz. as compared 
with previous month.....S Shipments dropped from 
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1,536,830 doz. to 1,219,319 doz., while unfilled orders 
at 1,512,956 doz. are 106,832 doz. lower. .. Pro- 
duction was roughly 14% below October; stocks light- 
ened somewhat. 


Percentage Untenderable Higher ... 


F COTTON ginned prior to Dec. 1, 

Department of Agriculture estimates 

21.8% untenderable as compared with 14.6% in 1928. 

77% of present crop stapled less than 1 in. 

More encouraging, all American Egyptian listed 

was over 14 in. staple with 800 bales over 14 in., but 

unfortunately production was slightly under last season 
and amounted to only 0.1% of total cotton crop. 


December Cotton Finishing .. . 
eed in cotton fabric finishing 


showed a further drop in December, 
according to figures compiled by the National Associa- 
tion of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. . . With the 
exception of logwood black, which remains fairly uni- 
form, percentage of normal average capacity operated 
dropped about 4 points from November and 12 points 
as compared with December, 1928. . . Actual fig- 
ures for last month’s operations were: white and dyed 
combined, 51% ; logwood black, 42% ; fast black 19% ; 


( 


prints, 71%. 


Shirt Guild? ... 


EVERAL prominent houses in the shirt- 

iJ ing field are considering organization of a 

cooperative endeavor to eliminate the low price evil and 

bring back quality. . . Just where the movement 

will lead is not known at the present time, but uncrystal- 

lized plans contemplate inclusion of fabric manufac- 
turers. 


Protest Baling . . 


FORMAL protest has been received by 

the Department of Agriculture from 
the Manchester Cotton Association, Ltd., on the un- 
satisfactory baling of American cotton and damage 
caused by improperly applied ink “running” into the 
cotton. The report regrets that after considerable agi- 
tation over a period of years nothing has been done and 
points out the superior baling of other cotton growing 
countries. .. This is a visual era and Americans 
should know, as Hollywood patrons, the value of pleas- 
ing appearance. 


What They Bought in London... 


ITH the heavyweight goods season 

close at hand it is of value to note 
what Americans have been doing in the Golden Square 
district of London. Buyers from the United States 
operated with very definite ideas of what they wanted. 
Their taste was of a high order and on quiet and clas- 
sic lines: “Nice clean grays, from dark Oxford to 
light Cambridge, blues, blue-grays, blue-greens in very 
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soft blends, browns away from the red tinge in suitings. 
.... In sports tweeds and light overcoatings most 
shades of the Shetland order, very soft natural colors, 
tans, silver grays and other soft neutral shades, without 
any vioient contrasts in warp and weft tones.” 


Ensemble Furthered ... 


E HAVE heard that a new type 

hosiery has been developed to resemble 
tweeds, crepes and other fabrics and the similarity in 
texture and color will enable stockings to enter the en- 
semble scheme. . . Paris presentation scheduled for 
next month. Some comment is called for about 
matching a fur coat but we can’t think of it. 


Warned Against Overplanting .. . 


— has been given to southern 
farmers by the Federal Farm Board 
that they can expect little assistance if they deliberately 
overplant cotton and produce an overly large crop in 
1930. . . . . Farmers advised to first raise enough food 
and feed for the district and not to count on the Board 
duplicating their 1929 position of lending 16c. per lb. 
on middling in. staple. 


Wool Inventory... 


HE inventory of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association was not taken Jan. 1 as in 
former years and it is understood that the matter rests 
in the hands of a special committee to determine the 





Bonney 
Modern Geometric Drapery Pattern 
Using Rayon, Designed by Helene 
Henry of Paris 
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Bonney 
Primitive Note in Modern Black and 
White Silk Drapery Designed by 
Helene Henry of Paris 
time of taking the inventory. .. . . There was a strong 


feeling at the annual meeting, held in the late fall, that 


April 1 was the most appropriate time—no joke 
intended. 


Argentine Yarn Market... 


ANUARY outlook for cotton yarns in 

Argentine market considered fairly good 
according to advices received by the Department of 
Commerce. .... Little trading last week due to holi- 
day and prices remain unchanged. 


Efficiency Aided .. . 


T A conference in Philadelphia of repre- 

sentatives of the Full-Fashioned Ho- 

siery Workers approval was given to extensions of the 

policy of engaging engineers to assist mill managements 

in increasing efficiency. .... We are pleased to note 

that most employes continue an enlightened cooperation 

with management and we feel sure that the latter will 
return the compliment. 


Italy... 


HE Italian textile industry, aided by 

the government, is showing increasing 
ability to compete in the international markets. ... . 
Government aid generally takes the form of loans with- 
out interest, the amount available for such purposes 
in 1930 being estimated at 10,000,000 lire... .. 
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ian manufacturers have extended large credits to the 
Egyptian cotton industry, thus facilitating the favor- 
able purchase of raw materials. .... Another aid in 
securing business is the quick delivery offered. 


A Bundle of Rags... 


A STUDENT with a thesis in mind in- 
terviewed a TExTILE Wortp editor 
recently desiring sundry information regarding woolen 
rags. Asked as to the big idea, he said he was con- 
templating a survey of the possibilities of woolen mills 
in given areas collecting their own supply of rags from 
local housewives. ... . Exporters in the Dewsbury 
English rag district made offerings early this week at 
attractive prices to Boston importers of high grade 
materials such as white, blue and pink berlins, rose 
stockings, biscuit knits and similar materials. Suggests 
better times in the woolen branch of manufacturing. 


Machinery Exports .. . 


OREIGN sales of American textile ma- 

chinery have been increasing during the 
last few years and in 1928 totaled $12,860,000 as com- 
pared with $10,400,000 in 1926..... Department 
of Commerce reports that returns for the first ten 
months of 1929 approximate $11,000,000 suggesting a 
parity with 1928..... Canada displaced the United 
Kingdom as the best customer during 1928. 


The Textile Trend... 


OTTON Textile Markets: Market ap- 

parently quieter although considerable 
yardage was believed to have been sold in small filling-in 
lots. Many consumers well covered on print cloths, 
yet sellers believe there remains a large amount to be 
covered before long. Prices were named on certain 
lines of jacquard blankets. Several producers witheld 
new lists, but reductions were understood to average 
5 to 8%. 

Wool Textile Markets: Wool goods markets were 
quiet following the holidays as was normally expected. 
Information received from customers led to the belief 
that activity would commence in the next two weeks. 
Leading mills are sold up through February and some 
into March. Buyers may soon find it difficult to obtain 
deliveries in time for Easter. Interest of the women’s 
wear trade was centered on the new fashions shown at 
the Golden Fleece. Worsted yarns firmer and more 
active. 

Knit Goods Markets: 1930 heavyweight underwear 
lines opened with prices 124 to 25c. below last year ; 
overproduction believed partly responsible. Small but 
steady call for sweaters and bathing suits. Hosiery 
quiet, with some reorder business being placed. Half- 
hose producers expect improvement next week. 

Silk Textile Markets: Publication of December raw 
silk consumption figures, showing big drop, served to 
weaken raw silk market; prices were off about 5c., with 
plenty of “bargain” buying. Thrown silk weak; prices 
also declined. Broadsilk demand improved, and good 
January turnover in prints was expected. Spun silk 
quiet ; market firm. 
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ith the Editors 
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The A. F. of L. Campaign 


4 heme American Federation of Labor has started its 
much-discussed campaign for the unionization of 
southern industry, with the textile industry as its focal 
point. William Green, president, has declared that his 
organization seeks no class war. 

Academic discussion on the subject of organized labor 
is many decades late. The American Federation of 
Labor is an established factor in our industrial life— 
and must be reckoned with as such. It is as futile to rail 
against the principle of labor organization as it is to 
bemoan the increasingly mechanization of industry. 

Nevertheless it is pertinent—and necessary—to define 
the fundamental aims of movements such as that started 
in the South. Presumably, the objective of the A. F. of 
I.. is to secure for the southern worker a greater measure 
of prosperity. Membership in a union and the advance- 
ment of so-called union principles are, or should be, 
merely tools for use in reaching that end. 

Now it is not true to say that the interests of employer 
and employe are one and the same—any more than are 
those of buyer and seller. There is an element of com- 
petition between such groups which cannot be over- 
looked. Nevertheless, it is true to say that no permanent 
prosperity can come to workers unless the industry with 
which they are connected is itself. prosperous. 

We do not believe that Mr. Green and his associates 
can bring that prosperity to textile manufacture by 
merely securing members for the United Textile Work- 
ers of .\merica, or by merely “organizing” the employes, 
or by a program of fiery speech-making, any more than 
we believe that textile manufacturers can help the situa- 
tion by permitting inefficiencies in production and dis- 
tribution methods to continue, or by ignoring weak spots 
in their industrial relations policies, or by expressing in 
no uncertain terms their hatred of the union and all its 
works. 

There is a cooperative job to be done—a cooperative 
If the A. F. 


job between management and employe. 
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of L. wants to play its part in that job, it must change 
the whole psychology which seems to have been the basis 
for most of the recent union activities among textile 
operatives. It cannot secure for its members or pros- 
pective members fundamentally improved conditions 
unless it helps the industry to achieve fundamentally 
better conditions itself. 

To this change in psychology must be added a change 
in union personnel. This is not a job for street-corner 
orators; it is a job for level-headed students of economic 
history and of present-day trends. 

TEXTILE Worvp will watch with interest the activities 
of the American Federation of Labor during 1930. It 
will not condemn those activities, merely because they 
are the pursuits of organized labor, since its editors have 
no preconceived notion that a union is necessarily wrong 
and a manufacturer is necessarily right. Nevertheless, it 
will not support any union activity which does not recog- 
nize the fundamental truths outlined above, any more 
than it will support a manufacturer who ignores funda- 
mental economic principles in the conduct of his business. 


Untenderable Cotton 


ae to a report issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 21.8% of the cotton ginned 
prior to Dec. 1 from the present crop, or a total of 
2,801,000 bales, was untenderable on future contracts 
confirming reports in the trade that a larger percentage 
of this year’s crop was of inferior quality. 

The report stated 182,600 bales were untenderable 
because of grade, 2,503,200 bales were untenderable be- 
cause of staple, and 115,200 bales untenderable both in 
staple and grade. 

Spinners have been complaining of the high premiums 
they have been asked for inch and longer cotton, keeping 
their costs up even though the futures market declined. 
In the sales yarn field the effect of it has already been 
felt by those concerns specializing in higher grade 
carded and combed qualities, spinners that must use inch 
and longer staple in good grade cotton. Predictions are 
being made that the situation will become more and more 
apparent in the coming months. 

Reflections of the tendency in raw material has already 
been seen in the price trends in sales yarn markets, 
combed yarns being firmer than carded, and carded 
qualities made from the better cottons being stronger 
than counts and qualities spun from inferior cotton. 

To make ‘t even more difficult for spinners, there are 
reports a large proportion of this year’s inch and longer 
staple cotton is closely held by owners who are content 
to wait for higher prices before they will be willing to 
dispose of their holdings. 

In a period of declining prices on the futures market, 
manufacturers are apt to overlook such developments and 
spinners at present are endeavoring to draw attention of 
their customers to the possibility that while cotton futures 
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may or may not stay at their present level in the next few 
months, those concerns which require certain standards in 
their cotton and yarns may not be able to buy at as low 
basis as they now anticipate. 


The Golden Fleece Revue 


HE most significant feature of the Golden Fleece 

Fabric and Fashion Revue, held this week in New 
York, was the extent to which all branches of the wool 
industry participated. It was not merely a display fos- 
tered by piece goods manufacturers. It represented the 
combined thought of fabric producers, garment manu- 
facturers, and retailers. In this way not only was the 
immediate aim of an authoritative style presentation ac- 
complished, but a further step was taken toward the 
strengthening of that intangible, and yet vital, spirit of 
mutual interest among the various groups in the trade. 

Another important feature of the revue was the em- 
phasis it placed upon quality and artistic development in 
wool goods. As A. D. Whiteside, president of The Wool 
Institute, pointed out, competitive conditions have ele- 
vated the price factor above its deserved level. Conse- 
quently, any impetus toward recognition of quality is 
bound to have a beneficial effect upon the progress of 
the industry. The cumulative results of periodic style 
shows, where artistic development is not subordinated to 
price, are incalculable. 

We know that there are men in the industry who feel 
that style shows, such as the Golden Fleece Fabric and 
Fashion Revue, are a waste of money. We believe—and 
know—that they are not. They are of direct value in 
themselves and of indirect significance as a part of the 
whole movement toward developing an industry con- 
sciousness which is so much needed today in all branches 
of textile manufacture. 


Comparing Yarn Strengths 


ORE use is now being made of the fact that multi- 
plying the count of a yarn by its strength in terms 

of breaking weight provides a useful, though approx- 
imate, constant. Such a constant enables comparisons 
to be made between strengths of yarns which are of the 
same general structure but are of somewhat different size. 
Many a spinner who has tested one yarn and found 

it to have a certain strength has been at a loss to know 
whether a second yarn of heavier or lighter weight, 
which he naturally finds requires a different breaking 
load, compares favorably or unfavorably with the first. 
Sometimes he has vainly asked himself whether his fail- 
ure to keep his numbers uniform accounts entirely for 
the variations he has found in his breaks on the tensile 
tester. With the constant, many such problems should 
prove easy for him; for, as soon as he determines what 
is a suitable break for one yarn, he can tell approximately 
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by the simple multiplication of two factors whether the 
break of another yarn is likewise satisfactory. 

For establishing and using these approximate constants 
the yarn counts may be expressed in any terms which 
are based on the length of yarn for a fixed weight, and 
the strengths may be expressed in any units of weight, 
such as pounds or kilograms—the essential thing being 
that the same terms or units be used for all constants 
which are to be compared. 

Of course, any yarns of softer or harder twist than 
the average, made from different staples, spun at dif- 
ferent speeds, or produced on different types of machines 
must be expected to show differing constants; but com- 
parisons between such yarns could hardly be made with 
the hope of finding an equality in strength. Although 
this method of comparing yarn strengths has thus far 
been applied only to cotton yarns, it is possible that the 
idea may be applicable to other yarns in which strength 
is an important factor. 

A word of caution should be advanced to those who 
are planning to use this method of comparison. The fact 
that the value of the constant is approximate should be 
It has been found to vary 
inversely with the yarn size. F. P. Sheldon & Son have 
determined by investigation that, taking the constant for 


carefully borne in mind. 


28s cotton yarn as a basis, the variation is 1% of the 
constant (based on the skein break) for each number of 
yarn above or below 28s. Those who desire accurate 
results and who wish to compare cotton yarns of different 
staples, should use the formula which this company has 


developed. 


“Say It With Pictures” 


R. WHITESIDE has “said it with pictures.” In a 
series of three drawings, reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue, The Wool Institute has shown the old com- 
petitive road which the industry traveled; the old road 
partially repaired, 1928-1929, with 50% of the trade 
cooperating ; and the road to prosperity, 1930, with all 
working together. 
The same series of cartoons could be used to depict 
the effectiveness of cooperation in any branch of the 
industry and in the solution of any problem. 
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Sport Suit of “Floren- 
tina,” Fabric by Arling- 
ton Mills, Tailored by 


Peerless.Dress Co. 


Typical Models Displayed 





Tailored Gown, Light- 
Weight Worsted, Fab- 


ric byAmerican Woolen 
Co., Model by Lucile, 
New York Dress- 
(190) TEXTILE 


Ensemble, Fab- 
ric by Hamilton 
Woolen Co., 
Presented by 
Saks—34th St. 











Travel Ensemble in 
Mixed Tweed, Fabric 
by J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Presented by Arnold- 
Constable & Co. 








Sport Coat, 
Fabric by Deer- 
ing, Milliken & 
Co., Tailored by 
Mandel 


in Episodes of 


The Golden Fleece Revue 


Beach Costume of Pais- 
ley Challis, Loomed 
by Botany Worsted 
Mills, Presented by 
Stewart & Co. 





Photos by Joel Feder 
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Coat of Natural Cam- 
els’ Hair, Fabric by 
W orumbo Co., Tailored 
by Dartmoor Coat Co. 
for Jay-Thorpe 


Three Piece Ensemble, 
Wool Crepe, by H. 
Ernstberger & 0., 
Model by Bullocks of 
Los Angeles. 
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Golden 


All Branches of Wool Trade Cooperate in 





Fleece 


Fashion and Fabric 


Revue 


opened with a special showing, Monday evening 

at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. It continued 
until Friday, with two performances daily, 2:30 and 
8:30 p.m. In addition to these regular performances, 
there were three morning showings for the benefit of 
garment manufacturers and retailers who desired to ex- 
amine the fabrics and see their adaptability to the new 
mode. The initial showing was presented before a 
gathering of mill men, selling agents, garment manufac- 
turers and retailers, as well as those prominent in the 
fashion world. 

The ball-room of the Ritz-Carlton had been converted 
into a garden under the guidance of Clark Robinson, art 
director of the Roxy Theater, New York. Mr. Robinson 
stated that woolen fabrics had been used exclusively, and 
that he had discovered several interesting angles on its 
use for such purpose. “For one thing,” he said, “flannel 
takes colors in paint much better than other fabrics we 
have been in the habit of employing for stage decorations. 
It drapes well too. Another point which is particularly 
important, is that its flame resisting qualities make wool 
a comparatively safe material to use for large decorations 
of this type.” 


"To: Golden Fleece Fashion and Fabric Revue 


Statement by Mr. Whiteside 


A. D. Whiteside, president of The Wool Institute, in 
opening the revue made the following statement : 


“The severe competitive conditions that have prevailed 
for the last few years in American business life have brought 
prominently to the foreground the fact that a crucial period 
lies just ahead of many industries. 

“Competition forces the question of price into the domi- 
nating position in the scheme of production and distribu- 
tion, which up to a certain point is extremely beneficial to 
all factors involved and particularly to the consumer. 

“For producers of merchandise in keenly competitive lines, 
where price is the primary consideration in marketing goods, 
are compelled to give phenomenal values in the quality of 
the merchandise sold. 

“That point was reached and recognized in the woolen 
and worsted industry a year ago when cloths showing 
abnormal values were going to the consumer at little or no 
profit to the dealers in raw material, the weavers or the 
manufacturers of apparel. 

“Continued emphasis on price in the production and mar- 
keting of wool goods, if unchecked, might have resulted 
in the concentration on the production of cloths to meet 
price levels which would have eliminated the high type of 
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styling and the new thoughts in texture which are required 
to maintain and increase the interest of the garment makers, 
the retailers and the public, both in men’s wear and women’s 
wear material. 

“The first concerted step in encouraging and giving recog- 
nition to the artistic development of wool fabrics was the 
presentation of the Golden Fleece Pageant in March, 1929. 

“Since that time greater progress has been shown in pro- 
ducing materials of wool than in any previous period in the 
history of the industry. 

“The Golden Fleece Fabric and Fashion Revue which is 
being given at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Jan. 6 to 10, inclusive, 
will give immediate recognition not unly to the originality 
and beauty of the cloths shown, but the unusual interpre- 
tation of the utility of these fabrics in wearing apparel of 
every nature for women and children. 

“This Revue will demonstrate conclusively to the Ameri- 
can public that the weavers, the wholesale apparel manu- 
facturers, the retailers and the couturiers of America have 
reached a peak in answering the most exacting demands 
of the American woman for apparel made of materials that 
have no competition in meeting the varied style climatic 
conditions for every purpose for which they are presented.” 


Details of Revue 


Fred Keating made a genial master of ceremonies and 
also mystified the audience with magical feats. He was 
ably assisted by a program of entertainment which in- 
cluded Frances Mann and Frederick Carpenter, dancers, 
Stella Powell, soprano, and Jack Powell who gave a 
novel performance with a drum and a kitchen chair. 

The opening selection was an historical promenade pre- 
sented by Arnold Constable & Co., New York retailers, 
entitled “A Century of Fashion.” This was composed 
of six models breaching the gap from 1827 to 1927 and 
touched on important style changes during the period. 

Entertainment was interspersed between the style 
episodes which included Travel, The Easter Promenade, 
In the Country, At the Beach Club, Tea in Town, The 
Golf Tournament, and an ensemble of all. The cosmo- 
politan woman, young matron, professional woman, 
bride, debutante, sportswoman, matron, college girl, busi- 
ness girl, the sub-debs, the school girl as well as the girl 
and boy were all presented in costumes designed to illus- 
trate the right garment for the particular time and place. 

Music was furnished by the Royal Hungarian Gypsy 
Orchestra, and between two of the style episodes 
Marjorie Oelrichs, prominent in younger society circles, 
spoke briefly. 

The 210 costumes shown in the various settings repre- 
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sented the highest authority in the style and merchandis- 
ing field. The fabrics had first been chosen from over 
2,000 pieces by stylists and retailers and the garments 
had been styled by several leading manufacturers and 
dress makers to reflect the new silhouette and the mode 
for 1930. All garments exhibited carried the sponsor- 
ship of either a leading retail store, or else a prominent 
garment manufacturer or couturier. Besides the show- 
ing of manniquins, there were a goodly number of fabric 
ends, and finished garment displayed in rooms adjoining 
the ballroom. 

While this year’s Golden Fleece Fashion Revue is 
possibly less lavish than its predecessor from the stand- 
point of entertainment, it has formed an infinitely greater 
tie-up between the mills on one hand and the retailer and 
cutter on the other. Never before have all branches of 
the trade, fabric producers, garment makers and ultimate 
sellers, cooperated to the extent they did in producing the 
Golden Fleece Fashion and Fabric Revue. 

This spirit of mutual interest is reflected in the follow- 
ing statement by I. Grossman, president of the Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., 
comprising 300 creators and “inside shop” producers : 


“The unfortunate developments in the general business 
situation in the last quarter of 1929 have not inflicted any 
injuries upon the women’s apparel trade that intelligent 
promotion of fashion cannot remedy. It is true that, directly 


Formic Acid in 
By D. A. 


N THESE days of keen competition in the cotton 

finishing industry the difference of one-tenth of a cent 
per yard in cost of production often means the difference 
of a profit or a loss. It therefore behooves the dyer or 
superintendent to watch his corners in order that he m: Ly 
reduce costs wherever this is possible. One corner in 
particular will bear some investigating just now, and this 
is the substitution of formic acid for acetic in the after- 
treatment of sulphur colors. 

The laid-down price in carload lots of 56% acetic 
acid at southern mills is 73c. a pound, while that of 
90% formic acid is about 12c. a pound. The boiling 
points of both acids are approximately the same, and no 
difficulties in substitution are encountered on that score. 
In 5 to 10% solutions the two acids show considerable 
differences in their pH values, formic acid being a much 
stronger acid. 

The writer made a number of practical trials substitut- 
ing formic acid for acetic acid. The fabric was after- 
treated and washed continuously, and then went directly 
onto the drying cans. No loss of breaking strength was 
indicated, the bath maintained its acidity, and no precipi- 
tation of copper or bichromate was noted. 

In the first tests the pH values were disregarded, 
formic acid being substituted for acetic in the ratio of 
one-half to one by volume. This of course was a higher 
concentration of formic acid than was necessary, but 
gave something of a safety factor. Fabrics treated in 
this manner were then checked against the same con- 
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after the deflation of security values, there was a sudden and 
decisive interruption of activity in the ready-to-wear field. 
However, southern resort wear lines have been encourag- 
ingly received by stores throughout the country and the 
regular spring season is expected to make a normal start 
during the current month. 

“There are two outstanding style trends that forecast a 
greater call for woolens than that experienced last spring. 
The revival of the more voluminous feminine silhouette, 
with its longer skirt and more ample outlines, should add 
a minimum of 10 or 15% to the yardage. 

“The second encouraging feature is the promise of a 
record shattering volume of suit business this spring. Suits 
invariably necessitates the use of more material than do 
separate coats, and with virtually every woman including 
a two- or three-piece suit in her wardrobe, the demand for 
the more drapable woolens is bound to be augmented. 

“In short, it is a safe prediction that the coat and suit 
industry will lend substantial assistance to the woolen 
interests in the latter’s efforts to foster prosperity in their 
industry. The Golden Fleece Fabric and Fashion Revue 
of the Wool Institute, Inc., occurs at a most propitious time. 
It will undoubtedly serve to crystallize garment trade senti- 
ment in favor of more liberal usage of woolens. Coat and 
suit manufacturers will look to the event for style inspira- 
tion and practical suggestions on promising fabric types. 
For the past several years, the textile mediums have played 
a most important part in shaping the style trends for a 
given season. If novel ideas in woolens are presented at 
the Revue, these together with the new silhouette will go 
far toward insuring a profitable Spring for both the mills 
and the cutters-up.” 


Sulphur Dyeing 
Robinson 


structions of cloth aftertreated with acetic acid, and 
showed no loss in breaking strength. After operating 
for several months with formic acid we have had no 
trouble from tender cloth. 

The troubles that arise from changing to formic acid 
are chiefly mechanical. As brass will not stand up for 
more than ten days or two weeks, all valves and pipes 
through which the aftertreating solution passes must be 
of nickel, duriron, or some similar substance. Formic 
acid has a tendency to pit brass squeeze rolls, but this 
is not serious enough to cause any concern. Our rolls 
are in fair condition after five months of continuous use. 

The fumes from formic acid are much more irritating 
and disagreeable than those from acetic acid, and unless 
suitable precautions are taken there will be serious objec- 
os raised by the workmen handling the formic acid. 

however, the weighing or measuring is done in a 
ee room and a standard safety tipper is 
used for the carboys, these objections can be easily 
overcome. 

Later trials showed that formic acid may be substituted 
for acetic acid on the pountinge basis of one-half to one. 
This shows a saving of 1$c. per pound. The writer un- 
derstands that in one mill it has been found possible to 
secure good results by using 6 oz. of 90% formic acid 
in place of 1 lb. of 50% acetic acid. Because of different 
conditions and different fabrics, each dyer should con- 
duct his own experiments to determine the amount of 
formic acid to substitute for acetic acid. 
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THE OLD COM- 
PETITIVE ROAD— 
Prior to 1928 in the 
wool goods business 
it was every man for 
himself. Trade 
abuses of all kinds 
made rough going 
and there was plenty 
of jolting and dis- 
comfort as a result. 
Some in the industry 
recognized that the 
obstacles might be 
removed 
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Wool Institute Makes Graphic “Progress Report” 












THE OLD ROAD 
PARTIALLY 
REPAIRED—In 
1928 and 1929 the 


wool industry 
through the Wool 
Institute was 50% 


together and founda- 
tion was laid for 
smoother, faster and 
more efficient prog- 
ress. Those who suf- 
fered by old abuses 
were offered a view 
of the real improve- 
ments to come 
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WITH CUSTOMERS, AND SELLING AT 
SAME PRICE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 
BUYING LIKE QUANTITIE 


ESN GR) eK 


The above pictures are being distributed by the W ool Institute, Inc. 
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Creative Textile Design 


Drop-Reverse Patterns; By William Edward Shinn, 
Figures in Sateen Order B.S., M.S. 


VARIATION of the system of drop designing is MR. SHINN in the third article of 
often referred to as the drop-reverse method of 


os this series describes various methods of 
arrangement. The only difference between the 


. : . . i - ns with 
designs of this class and the ones previously treated is producing drop pa gine 
that the position of the figures is alternately reversed. floral motives, and discusses the advan- 
This gives the advantage of variety and helps to break tages and disadvantages of sateen weaves 


the monotony which very often results in a true drop 
design. Drop-reverse designs may be constructed upon 
the rectangular, the diamond, and the ogee bases in cles im this series appeared in our iemes 
exactly the same manner as previously described. Fig. 

26 illustrates a design constructed upon a rectangular of Nov. 30, 1929, and Dec. 28, 1929. 
base. The figures have been distributed in the order of 

the plain weave but are exactly reversed in position. 


as bases for the construction of designs 
from detached figures. Previous arti- 


Drop Reverse Patterns 


A system of drop-reverse designing known as the 
vertical-waved line or scroll order of distribution is often 
used. The basic line is a reverse curve corresponding 
to a single ogee or sine curve. Its winding nature makes | J ( 6 | 
it especially suited for use as a base in laying out figures | 
in drop-reverse order. 

Fig. 27 illustrates a design of this nature derived from | 
a wild-rose motive. The stalk of the rose is made to 








B 
bend with the basic curve while the flower, bud, leaf, = sac ala 
and stem unit is alternately reversed in the bays formed Fig. 26. Drop-Reverse Fig. 27. Drop-Reverse 
by the reverse curve. Designs of this class are well Design on Rectangular Design on Vertical- 
adapted to border patterns and figured stripes. The Base Waved-Line Base 


principal figure in this design, the rose, is caused to emit 
from the winding foliage alternately on opposite sides 
of the stalk and foliage structure. Fig. 2 (TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Nov. 30, 1929) is also a design of this class. 

Fig. 28 furnishes another instance of this class of 
designing. The floral unit in this case has been dis- 
tributed uniformly upon a vertical line. Between the 
flowers is constructed a curved branch from which is 
extended a stem bearing two leaves. This group is 
alternately reversed in succession between the flowers. 

At Fig. 29 is shown a variation of this type of design 
constructed from a conventional flower motive. The 
flowers in this example are spaced irregularly along the 
curve and on alternate bends so as to add variety to 
the design. The pattern is suitable for a border design 
for curtains or other fabrics in which the border extends 
vertically when the fabric is in use. 

ig. 30 is an all-over pattern constructed by the drop- 
reverse principle upon the zig-zag line as a base. The 
unit in this pattern is a rose which is alternately reversed 
and placed at the breaks of the zig-zag lines. Between 
the flower units are placed a flowing-leaf structure. This 
also is alternately reversed, not only in direction by the 
change of the line, but also in position. 


ww 






Fig. 30. Drop-Reverse 
Design with Zig-Zag- 
Line Base 








Fig. 28. Drop-Reverse 
Design with Floral 
Motive 





Sateen Weaves as Bases 


The various sateen weaves are useful as bases for the 
construction of jacquard designs from detached figures. 
Fig. 31 shows the sateens most frequently used in the 


Fig. 29. Drop-Reverse Design with 
Conventional Motive 
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Fig. 31. Sateen Weaves Used as Bases for 
Designs from Detached Figures 








Fig. 32. Design in 
Five-End Sateen 
Order 





Fig. 35. Design in 
Four-End Broken 
Twill Order 





Fig. 36. Design by 

Combination of Four- 

End Broken-Twill and 
Half-Drop Methods 





Fig. 39. Design in Ir- 
regular Eight-End 
Sateen Order 





Fig. 34. Design in 


Five-End Sateen 
Order 


Fig. 33. Figure Pre- 
pared for Distribution 
in Five-End Sateen 


Order 


Fig. 38. Cieuitiiaation 
of Six-End Sateen and 
Four-End Broken- 
will Methods of Ar- 
rangement 
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Fig. 37. Ricken in 
Six-End Sateen 
Order 


construction of patterns of this type. The chief advan- 
tages derived by use of the sateen base are as follows: 
(1) There is less liability of the figure forming hori- 
zontal and vertical lines in the cloth, as very often results 
from the drop principle of distribution. (2) Since more 
figures are used in a repeat, it is possible to turn the 
figure in various ways and secure a more even distribu- 
tion than is possible in any other way. (3) The eye is 
deceived as to the repeat of the design, and diversity 
is thus secured. 

The disadvantages are as follows: (1) The size of 
the figure must be smaller, since a greater number must 
be placed in the same area or the capacity of the jacquard 
machine must be increased. (2) The expense for cards 
and card cutting is greater if the size of the repeat is 
enlarged. 

In laying out figures in sateen order the design area 
is divided in both directions into as many spaces as 
there are ends in the sateen base. The squares thus 
formed are marked according to the marks of the sateen 
weave and the figure transferred as centrally as possible 
into the marked squares. Fig. 32 is a design constructed 
from the five-end sateen using two as a counter. 

It will be seen that although the figures are distrib- 
uted uniformly they are all set in the same relative 
position. Greater diversity of appearance may be obtained 
by partially rotating the figures in each successive 
location so that one complete revolution is made in one 
repeat of the pattern. Figures disposed in five-end 
sateen order should therefore be revolved one-fifth of 
360 degrees or 72 degrees in each position. To accom- 
plish this result a circle may be inscribed about the figure 
and divided into as many parts as there are ends in the 
sateen base. Fig. 33 is a small floral prepared for inser- 
tion in five-end sateen order. Fig. 34 shows the com- 
pleted design with the figures inserted, with positions 
Nos. 1 to 5 placed at the top in the order indicated in 
Fig. 33. 

The four-end broken twill is also often used in dis- 
posing small figures. Fig. 35 is a design constructed in 
this manner. The figure is a conventional one known 
as the fleur-de-lis (flower of the lily). This method 
has the advantage of overcoming the twill lines in which 
sateen disposals often result. The figures are grouped in 
pairs, each pair being arranged on diagonal lines which 
are perpendicular to each other. 

The four-end broken-twill order may also be used in 
combination with the plain weave or half-drop order. 
Fig. 36 is a design combining these two methods. The 
insertion of the circular unit in four-end sateen order 
leaves room for the use of an additional figure of 
approximately twice the mass of the circle in the diag- 
onally opposite quarters. This is supplied in the form of 
a flower arranged in plain weave or in drop-reverse 
order. 

Irregular Sateen Orders 


As previously explained the use of the regular sateen 
orders sometimes results in the formation of twill lines. 
Due to their lack of regularity, the use of irregular 
sateen weaves as bases tends to avoid this disadvantage. 
Fig. 37 is a design constructed upon the six-end irregu- 
lar sateen base. The figures are uniformly distributed, 
three inclined to the left and three to the right. In 
this design the broken order of the sateen weaves avoids 
the appearance of twill lines. 

Fig. 38 combines the six-end sateen and the four-end 
broken- twill orders of arrangement in the distribution 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Fig.1. Machine 
Used by Mr. Davis 
to Test Knit Goods 
at University Col- 
lege, Nottingham, 
England 


HE machines used for tensile 
fabrics are already well known and standardized, 
the usual form having a test piece of fabric 


testing of woven 


stretched between two jaws. The movable jaw is made 
to travel away from the other when the machine is set in 
motion, and, as the fabric tightens and breaks, the strain 
is registered on a dial in pounds. A scale shows the dif- 
ference between the original length of the test piece and 
the length at which it breaks, which is stated as the 
elongation of the sample. 


Four-Inch Jaws 


Now many strain-testing machines have not proved 
suitable for similar testing of knitted fabrics, owing to 
the insufficiency of the scale for registering the elonga- 
tion, as the knitted texture is usually several times more 
stretchy than the woven texture. The writer uses a ver- 
tical machine for this purpose in which the width of the 
jaws is 4 in., just about the width of a hose in its tubular 
state, and special provision is made for a very long 
elongation register so that it is adapted to working on the 
knitted fabric (Fig. 1). 

The machine is operated by a small motor so as to have 
a perfectly level rate of loading, and the jaws are set to 
travel regularly at a uniform rate. The machine is also 
set to return automatically to the starting position after 
the fabric has been broken, which is a considerable saving 
of time in the manipulation of the machine. It is an ad- 
vantage to have the rate even and fixed, as it is well 
known that the test result can be varied within wide limits 
according as the test is made slow or fast, a fast test gen- 
erally giving a higher result than a slow one. 

The condition of the material is also important, and it 
is advisable to establish a standard of moisture and to 
see that this is attained by hanging the samples in a con- 
ditioning room where the moisture content is controlled 
and regular. A better way is to have the testing done in 
a room where the atmosphere is retained at a constant 
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Interesting Facts 





Concerning 


RENGTH 
an 


NGATION 


of Hosiery and Other Knit 
Goods Shown by Tests 


By William Davis 


humidity ; but if this is not possible, it is satisfactory to 
hang the samples to be tested for about two hours in a 
conditioning chamber and to withdraw them one by one 
as the tests are being undertaken. 


Number of Tests Necessary 


In a piece of fabric, it is usual to make a number of 
tests on this machine widthway, followed by a number 
taken lengthway in the fabric. In mill practice it is not 
customary to take more than two or three tests, owing to 
the waste of material incurred; but for the following 
experiments a series of ten tests has been made at each 
stage. 

In the case of stockings, however, testing by such a 
method or any other is fraught with peculiar difficulties, 
for in one article there are a number of distinct variations 
of material and of texture. The top or panel of the hose, 
for example, has one texture and the silk portion as far 
as the calf is of another material. Very often in the cot- 
ton panel there is a slack texture at the very top, which 
is tightened up toward the bottom of the portion. When 
the calf of the hose is reached, there are a large number 
of variations of texture due to the stiffenings made on 
the automatic hose machine to give the narrowing for 
the ankle. As the stitch is tightened gradually over this 
portion, the tensile properties are also continually chang- 
ing. Then the bottom of the foot is spliced, while the top 
of the foot is plain material. To test the whole article 
therefore requires about half a dozen different stages, 
each stage demanding a number of tests in length and 
width. 

These difficulties were met in the following manner. 
The article chosen was a seamless automatically made 
hose worked on the Model K hosiery machine. The test 
areas were taken as 4 in. wide and 4 in. long. The 
pieces of this dimension were stretched between the jaws, 
and the results in breaking strain and elongation read off. 

The set of the knitting machine was 54 gauge, having 
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260 needles in a diameter of 34 in. with graduated stiffen- 
ing from calf to ankle. The cotton top was made from 
42/2 mercerized cotton; and the heel, toe, and foot bot- 
tom were spliced with 80s cotton. To obtain sufficient 
length of fabric to yield an adequate number of tests, the 
machine was set at the texture of definite portions of the 
hose and several yards of tubular fabric were worked. 
For example, in the cotton top, one series of tests are 
given, then at the top of the leg, another series. Another 
test series was made at the commencement of the grad- 
uated stiffenings; another series in the middle; and an- 
other at the end. The final range of tests was made along 
the foot bottom with the splicing inserted. At each stage 
the knitting machine was set to the texture concerned and 
a few yards of fabric run off for the purposes of the test. 

There can be no doubt of the advantage of making the 
tests in the direction of the fabric length in double-ply, 
but as regards the width, the 4 in. plus the biting portion 
could not be obtained from the hose as it stood—there- 
fore this was cut single and the test made in the single 
piece. In testing for the single fabric, one would have 
thought that it would tear at one point very easily as 
compared with the double form, but in practice it was 
found that the breaking strain of the fabric tested two-ply 
was little more than twice that obtained from testing the 
single fabric, and for all practical purposes the breaking 
strains two-ply can be halved to give the equivalents in 
single-ply. 

Results of Tests 

Test | Cotton Top of Hose 


Test Area: 4in. x 4in. 
Test 2 Cotton Top of Hose 


22 stitches per in. ; 
28 courses per in. Taken in single-ply, widthway, 


-—Breaking Load—. Breaking 
Lengthwise Test Load Extension 
+2, or Elongation No. in Lb. in In. 
Double Single of Test 1 27 6.25 
Test Fabric Fabric iece 2 24 6.75 
No. in Lb. in Lb. in In. 3 20 6.25 
1 186 93 2.25 a 23 6.25 
2 180 90 tee 5 20 5.74 
3 188 94 1.75 6 27 6.5 
4 201 101.5 2.25 7 20 6.0 
5 178 89 1.75 8 17 5:22 
6 188 94 1.5 9 21 6.25 
7 188 94 1.5 10 23 6.0 
8 190 95 Lae — 
a 179 89.5 1.75 Average 22.2lb 6.3 in. 
10 196 98 3 
Ave. 187.4 lb. 93.7 1.8 


Test 3 was taken lengthwise at the commencement of 
the leg portion, which was composed of 40s-2 mercerized 
cotton, 23 stitches per in. and 33 courses per in. The ten 
breaks on the double fabric averaged 171.4 lb., or about 
85.7 lb. on single. The average lengthwise elongation 
averaged 1.7 in. 

Test 4 was taken widthway on single-ply fabric at the 
same place that test 3 was taken. The average of 10 
breaks was 22 lb. The average elongation noted at the 
same time was 7.2 in. 

Test 5 was taken lengthwise at the start of the grad- 
uated stiffenings or fashionings. The fabric at this point 
was composed of 42s-2 mercerized cotton, 24 stitches 
and 29 courses per in. The average of ten breaks on the 
double ply was 159 Ib. The estimated average of ten 
breaks on the single was therefore 79.5. The average 
elongation was 2 in. 

Test 6 was taken widthway at the same place on single 
ply. The averages were 29.2 lb. and 6.9 in. 

Test 7 was taken lengthwise at the center of the grad- 
uated stiffenings or fashionings, 25 stitches per in., 33 
courses per in. The averages were as follows: double ply 
160 Ib., 2.7 in.; single ply (estimated), 80 Ib. 

Test 8, taken widthway on single ply at the same place 
as test 7, averaged 42.6 lb. and 5.1 in. 
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Test 9 was taken lengthwise at the end of the grad- 
uated stiffenings or fashionings, where there are 29 
stitches and 37 courses per in. The double-ply breaks 
averaged 154 Ib., or 77 lb. in the single, and the elonga- 
tion averaged 2.4 in. 

Test 10, taken widthway on single-ply at the same 
place as test 9 averaged 42.6 lb. and 5.7 in. 

Test 11 was taken lengthwise on double fabric at the 
foot bottom, one-half of this section was composed only 
of the 40s-2 mercerized cotton. The other half was rein- 
forced with 80s cotton splicing yarn. This construction 
made it inaccurate to take the break of the single fabric 
as one-half that of the double. The average results on the 
double were 192 lb. and 2.2 in. 

Test 12 was taken on the spliced or reinforced part of 
the foot bottom widthway, and averaged 42.6 lb. and 
5.1 in. 

Comparison of Width and Length 


A scrutiny of the above results reveals several very 
outstanding properties of the knitted hosiery fabric; 
viz., (a) the enormous strength in the vertical direction 
as compared with that in the width, and (b) the enormous 
elongation in the width direction as compared with that 
in the length. These points may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Breaking Load — Length + Width 


Cosnen geedl:....cccasccscnic SS 2 = ae 
TOE a cine ives ew ne tes cticn) Be! 2 ae ee oe 
Graduated stiffening |........... 79.5 + 29.2 = 2.7 
Graduated stiffening 2........... 80.0 + 42.6 = 1.9 
Graduated stiffening 3........... 77.0 + 42.6 = 1.8 


In the above comparison the breaking load of the 
length as compared with the width varies from 4.2 to 1.8 
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times. As the fabric becomes 
stiffer, the strength in each direc- 
tion differs to a less extent, but 
even there it is always about twice 
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of the knitted texture, while the 
lower dotted line gives the corre- 
sponding breaking loads width- 
way. The relative positions of 
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as great in the length as in the 44 } —1— the two lines is illustrative of the 
width. This is explained by the 2 . great disparity of these prop- 
° ° v Fig.5 Elongation of | . . 
way in which the loops support cz ____|="_ Rayon Stocking-|— erties when compared in length 
each other in the length, while in | and width. Fig. 3 gives the cor- 
the width the stretching of the , eS Lied = responding elongation results in 
fabrics appears to throw the strain flongations lengthway | inches of the 4-in. tests shown in 
more on to the individual courses, | | c Fig. 2. The upper dotted line 
or threads. Top Panel Rayon Foot shows the elongations widthway, 


A similar comparison of the 
elongation is made in the following, except that the details 
of the width are placed over those of the length, thus: 


Elongation— Width + Length 


Cotton Panel.... 6.3 TR: ae 3S 
Top of leg... .. Coghnk hits 2 & te = Oe 
Graduated stiffening |.... 6.9 =+ 2.0 = 3.4 
Graduated stiffening 2. > I. = Qe ee 19 
Graduated stiffening 3............ 5.7 + 2.4 = 2.4 


In the slack cotton panel the elongation in the width is 
3.5 times that of the length, and the middle stiffening 
shows the least elongation, but this is nearly twice the 
elongation shown by the length. 


Usefulness of Method 


It is suggested that this method of investigation will 
prove useful to knit-goods manufacturers in a variety of 
ways. It can be used to elucidate certain points of dispute 
which often occur with wearers, and a thorough test of 
the tensile properties on the lines indicated can be made 
to yield useful data of practical value. 

In certain types of rayon, for example, it is often 
averred by the wearer that there is insufficient elasticity 
at the calf of the leg in the seamless article, and in those 
instances the main test would be that of elasticity of the 
calf portion across the hose. A number of articles are 
cut across at this point and a series of tests made in the 
manner explained. This will show how the tightness is 
caused, and will afford some guidance as to what steps 
in knitting should be taken to remedy this defect. For 
instance, it may be that a more elastic stitch can be made 
on the knitting machine to give greater stretch. 

In certain types of articles the top panel is inclined to 
be too stretchy and goes out of shape when worn a few 
times. A width-elongation test of this portion will reduce 
this item to a specific percentage, and the knitting stiff- 


ness can be increased to maintain this at a correct 
standard. 

Then there is a further sugges- 
tion for the use of this method of — 99 


testing, and that is in the way of 
advertising the goods. It is often 
very effective when wording an 
advertisement explaining the mer- 


its of hosiery to give a few figures ma 

showing the elasticity and break- | Fig.4 Breaking Strength 
ing strain as compared with other 9° 

makes. A few figures displayed § 

in a telling manner create a force- 25° 








of Rayon Stocking 


and the lower, solid-black line 
shows the elongations lengthway. It will be noted that 
in Fig. 2 the upper black line is high above the width 
line, but that in Fig. 3 the positions are reversed. 


Tests on Rayon Stocking 


The following discussions are based on a further series 
of tests made on a standard type of hose which was pro- 
duced on the automatic hose machine. In this hose the 
leg portion was knitted in rayon yarn. A set of five tests 
were made from four distinct portions of the hose. 

The following shows average breaking strengths: 


Average Length 


Average Width 
Breaking Load 


Breaking Load 
Part 


in Lb. in Lb. 
Cotton top......... 81.6 46.6 
Cotton panel....... 88.5 48.4 
Rayon leg.......... 61.3 20.4 
Cotton spliced foot.. 22.0 36.2 


These results are shown graphically in Fig. 4. The 
length results are given in the solid black line; and the 
width figures, in the dotted line. Again in Fig. 5 the rela- 
tive positions of the two lines are reversed, the dotted 
line for the width elongation taking the higher place, with 
the following summary of averages: 


Elongation in 


Elongation in 
Length in In. 


Width in In. 


Part 


Cotten top...<..:.. e24 +2 
Cotton panel....... 2.4 ee, 
Mavyonleg........ + 2 4.8 
Cotton spliced foot.. 3.2) 3:3 


In the above series, there is a wide margin of dif- 
ference shown in the slacker cotton top as compared with 
the panel lower down. In each case the 4 in. test piece in 
the length stretches over 2 in. before it breaks, giving an 
elongation of over 50%. Crosswise, however, the elonga- 
tion is more than double this as a minimum, some sam- 
ples having an elongation of 120% in the width. 

This example is given to illus- 
trate the method, and it is evident 
that it can be used in many ways 
by the careful manufacturer to 
determine problems of stretch 
and strength which arise in his 
business. To take one example, 
the effect of finishing and proc- 
essing can often be conclusively 
demonstrated, particularly as they 


‘Breaking loads__ 
/engthway 








ee affect the widthway stretch of the 
ful impression, and often serve to knitted fabric—a vital matter in 
convince the thoughtful reader. 40 a m the rayon seamless hosiery trade. 

The results of the strength tests , \ The following examples illus- 
reported in the foregoing are  30| \ trate how the method can be 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. The | . id applied also to the knitted-web 
solid black line shows the break- 991 trade. The results of two ex- 
ing loads of the fabric lengthway ae res = pout 
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Reece on * 
ize Deviatio 


By Warren P. Seem 


N THE spring of 1922 the 

author found, with the 

gage test, a general increase 
in the number of coarse and 
very coarse and a reduction in 
the fine and very fine threads 
in the silk supplied to Julius 
Kayser & Co. The silk showed 
an increase in the average size 
of about 4/10 deniers but, 
strange to say, the deviation 
in the average size remained 
about the same. He started research in the laboratory 
of Julius Kayser & Co. to determine whether the product 
was as uneven as the gage tests indicated when the 
coarse and very coarse sizes predominated and the de- 
viation of the thread was less due to a fewer number of 
fine and very fine threads. 

Then he entered a research in order to determine 
whether the rejections, based on the great number of 
short lengths of coarse and very coarse threads that 
deviated greatly from the average size, were justified. 
lle also studied whether, when the deviation on 450 
ineters was low the silk was uniform throughout the 
lot; and since 450 meters is the standard of checking 
the reeling girls, if the deviation on average size showed 
the same uniformity on longer length sizing skeins. 

In 1924 the seriplane patterns were introduced to the 
Raw Silk Classification Committee. The author care- 
tully followed the studies for two years to determine 
whether the deviation shown on the panels could be 
ised for classifying and assigning raw silk for sheer 
hosiery. He found quite a disagreement between the 
eriplane and his tests, due to the short lengths of fine, 
oarse and very coarse threads not being indicated by 
the seriplane. 


Deviation of Average Size 


The samples submitted by the reelers to determine the 
erits of increasing the average size so as to produce an 
en thread showed that the average size was increased 
adding from two to five unnecessary cocoons, that 






AT THE recent Raw Silk Conference 
several speakers emphasized the import- 
ance of size deviation in the classification 
of raw silk. Warren P. Seem discussed 
the results of the research on size devia- 
tion which has been carried out in the 
laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co. 
Seem’s paper is presented in part. 
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the short lengths of coarse 
and very coarse were so nu- 
merous, and parts of the 
multiple threads deviated so 
greatly from the average that 
a very uneven product re- 
sulted. He therefore could 
not support the substitution 
of a 14/16 denier for the 
13/15 standard. 

Twenty skeins were se- 
lected from twenty different 
books of the same bale. The gage test was made in the 
regular way and the results and fabrics graded by per- 
centage. Fabrics were then knit, single thread, into 
Tricot fabric from the silk remaining from the test. 
These researches indicated that, even though the de- 
viation on the average size may be within a reasonable 
range, a great number of short lengths of sizes vary- 
ing greatly from average will produce inferior goods. 

As the foot of a full-fashioned stocking is knit sep- 
arately from the leg, when long lengths deviate greatly 
from the average size then there are uneven matches 
in legs and foot and a second is produced. To meet this 
situation sizing skeins were reeled 450, 2,250, and 4,500 
meters, and the deviation in average size studied in the 
finished hosiery. The results indicate that 2,250 meter 
skeins give the best results and save waste of silk and 
expense in back winding the skeins into the regular stock. 


Mr. 


Fractional Sizing Skeins 


As these studies were made to definitely settle disputes 
as to the deviation on seriplane panels, we wound the 
18-meter sizing skeins on the seriplane in the regular 
way, then separated five 18-meter sections on each panel 
(1 section to every 100 meters), or a total of 200 skeins 
on 4 boards. These sections were cut off, tied in a bow 
and weighed on a torsion balance. The unevenness is 
indicated by two methods: First, by the mean deviation 
which is found by dividing the total deviation by the 
number of skeins tested. Second, by using Mr. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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uate Worsted Yarns 





OOL in its varying qualities occupies a foremost 

place amongst the materials which are used for 

knit goods. It is possible to obtain such a wide 
range of qualities that its use for both outer garments 
and underwear is unlimited. Makers of mule-spun 
worsted warns in particular must pay special attention 
to the requirements of the knitting trade in general, as a 
very large weight of their yarns is particularly suitable 
for this purpose. It must be understood, of course, that 
mule-spun yarns are equally serviceable and efficient as 
the component parts of a woven cloth, due to the fact 
that certain woven cloths require just that softness of 
handle that one commonly associates with knitted gar- 
ments. The wool properties are important and should 
first be studied in this connection. 


Necessary Properties 


The attribute of elasticity is important. Wool assumes 
its former dimensions after it has been stretched a 
reasonable amount. Flexibility is necessary in all gar- 
ments worn next to the skin, for it is essential that a 
garment should yield to the movements of the body. 
Plasticity is another valuable asset. When a wool gar- 
ment is soaked in warm water and then stretched and 
allowed to dry in a stretched condition, it will retain its 
shape. This attribute is largely made use of in the 
underwear trade, where the garments are stretched on 
boards, specially shaped for the purpose, during the 
finishing process. 

The property of absorbing moisture is important, for 
in any garment next to the skin it is a great asset for it 
to be hygroscopic for health reasons alone. 

It is clear that yarns required for knit fabrics and 
other soft-handling goods must be different in character 
from those required for the ordinary coating trade. It 
has been stated that a knitting yarn must be even, round, 
and full handling. It must have strength and elasticity, 
and be soft and pliable in order that the interstices of 
the knitted lo yp may be covered. 

The one operation of spinning on the mule does not 
alone produce an effective and characteristic knitting 
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Meet Requirements 


of Knitting Trade 
By Brompton 


IN THIS article an Englishman com- 
pares the methods used in his coun- 
try to manufacture worsted yarns for 
the knit-goods trade with those used 

“on the Continent.” Americans will 
find of much interest his belief in 
the superiority of the French system. 
Many of his comments are by no 
means local in their import. 


yarn. The whole process of operations previous to the 
mule must cooperate to this end. 


Classes of Wool 


The wool buyer bears in mind his requirements and 
knows that certain classes of wool are specially suitable 
for giving the desired results. West Australian wools 
are better than South Australian for knit goods. Puntas 
Arenas wools take a high place owing to the full-handling 
yarns that can be produced from them. Buenos Ayres 
wool also is well esteemed for this purpose. It is certain 
that Continental yarn manufacturers appreciate to a fine 
point the various properties of the many types of wool. 
Any disadvantage to English spinners on this account is 
due not to their lack of appreciation of these important 
fundamentals to efficient production, but rather to the 
fact that they do not carry them out to the same extent. 
The French, for example, appear to specialize individu- 
ally on a certain type of yarn, and take full advantage 
of the divergent properties offered to them in the actual 
raw material. 

A typical Continental top is much shorter than an 
English combed top of similar quality, and may thus 
contain approximately 50% more fibers. For a high- 
class knitting yarn there is little doubt that, provided 
the top is fairly uniform, the shorter one produces a 
softer-handling fabric. It is, however, questionable 
whether it possesses the same tensile strength and wear- 
ing properties as goods spun from the shaftier tops com- 
monly used in England. This may account to a certain 
degree for the poor wearing quality of a good deal of 
the knit goods at present on the market. 

Here, however, we are at once up against the ques- 
tion of machinery. With the existing plants Yorkshire 
cannot deal so successfully as the Continent with short 
wool tops, although recent extensions in French drawing, 
etc., have recently been made. Even where the French 
drawing is to some extent employed, the necessity would 
arise for decreased diameters of porcupines and rollers 
in order to obtain an effective control. 

Continental combed wool, apart from being shorter, 1s 
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more burry. This is, however, effectively dealt with and 
overcome by the efficient way in which the top is made by 
the Schlumberger machine, which is so suitable for the 
working of the shorter wools in which the Continent 
specializes. 

Dry-Combed Tops Necessary 


The processes leading up to and including mule spin- 
ning necessitate the use of dry-combed tops. ‘The word 
‘“dry-combed” conveys rather a wrong meaning and is 
in reality a misnomer, because to a large extent so-called 
dry-combed tops are not dry-combed at all. There are 
two ways in which dry-combed tops can be produced : 

(1) Wool may be taken from the cord to the back- 
washing machine in order to remove the oil which has 
been added for the carding process. The slivers will then 
be gilled, punched, and combed. The result may be 
strictly termed a dry-combed top. 

(2) The oil put on in carding may not be removed 
until the wool has passed through the comb. This is 
the French method; and as the wool, being oily, draws 
smoothly and freely through the pins, it is possible to 
get a heavier feed and an increased tear. This may 
account for the fact that imported French dry-combed 
tops are thicker in the sliver than Yorkshire combed tops. 

Under the same conditions, dry-combed tops usually 
make more brush, waste and fly in drawing than oil- 
combed tops. But if ample time is allowed to elapse 
before dry-combed tops are used, to enable them to 
become conditioned or aged, there is less of the harsh- 
ness present than we might expect to find. 

Dry-combed tops should be carefully handled in back- 
washing, to ensure the full retention of all that matter 
in the fiber justly termed its natural substance. Once 
this is lost, the nature of the fiber can never be regained, 
and the top will always feel harsh. 


Open Vs. French Drawing 


It has been said that a yarn is spun in the drawing, 
and this is especially true when dealing with French 
drawing. The greater the number of operations putting 
twist into the material before spinning, the leaner the 
yarn will be. When it is borne in mind that twist is 
inserted at six or seven operations in open drawing, it 
is easy to see that the effect must manifest itself in 
the spun yarn, and assist in the production of a yarn 
which will be ultimately more fitted for producing clear- 
finished goods than soft-han- 
dling cloths or knitting yarns. 

In open drawing, there is no 
attempt made to separate the 
fibers one from the other after 
the gill boxes; on the contrary, 
by binding with twist the fibers 
are wrapped closer together, 
more especially longer fibers, 
rendering them more liable to 
he fractured, at the next oper- 
ation. In the French system 
of drawing, on the other hand, 
the maximum separation and 
straightening of the fibers is 
ensured by the use of porcu- 
pines or rollers covered with 
pins of density varying with 
size and thickness of sliver 
with which they have to deal. 

Twist is entirely absent in 
french drawing, and herein 
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lies the difference between the open and French drawing 
systems, and the respective effect on ultimate yarns. It 
is not intended to convey the idea that in the French 
system no fibers are broken. Drawing is practically 
impossible without fiber breakage. It is a question of 
degree, and the French method is kinder to the material 
than the other. 

The difference between these two systems of drawing 
is seen in the rovings produced from each. It is hard to 
realize that the French-drawn roving in its bulky form 
is not much heavier in weight. 


Heavier Roving Possible 


It must be borne in mind that spinning cannot improve 
rovings badly managed in the drawing, so that it is 
essential that every care should be taken to ensure the 
production of a roving of uniform weight and blend 
throughout its length. Care should also be exercised in 
arranging the drafts at each operation of the French 
drawing, but this is a matter which can only be decided 
upon after a careful examination and analysis of the tops 
used, and the merits of the particular case in hand. 

Longer drafts can be used in mule spinning as com- 
pared with frame spinning. The making of a heavier 
roving, possible because of the use of longer drafts on 
the mule, is obviously an advantage as regards output 
in the drawing. This somewhat compensates for the 
loss of output on the mule by reason of its intermittent 
spinning action. 

In mule spinning, drag or tension is at a minimum 
and there is no yarn ballooning. Such is not the case 
in cap spinning, where, partly owing to the severity of 
the ballooning, the fibers are thrown to the outer surface 
of the yarn, thus producing a wild appearance which one 
might associate with a lower quality when compared with 
a mule-spun yarn of similar count and quality. 

As the fibers emerge from the front rollers, the twist 
is at liberty to run right up to the actual nip without 
resting to any appreciable extent on the low front roller 
as in frame spinning. This is because the tip of the 
mule spindle is in a line the inclination of which is only 
very slight in relation to the nip of the front rollers. This 
together with the fact that the twist is able to run into 
a comparatively longer length, is claimed by many to 
be an advantage. In winding the yarn on to a paper 
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Prize Designs by Child Artists 


CTIVE consumer response has followed promotion 
by the Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. silk manufac- 
turers, of the printed silk fabrics made from designs 
which won prizes in their national children’s design 
competition. The best designs of 5,000 submitted by 
children have been made into fabrics and the new prints 


# 





are being released to department stores all over the coun- 
try. The first prize, $500, was won by Annabelle Keo- 
leian, aged 15, New York City, for the pattern shown at 
left. The illustration given above shows fabric designed 
by Caroline A. Gallinger, aged 16, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who won a special prize of $250. The contest 
was arranged to evolve designs really suitable for chil- 
dren’s clothes ; all competitors were under 17 years of age. 
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Location of Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines in South 
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Issued by Charlotte Industrial Bureau 


1929 1930 Burlington, Standard Hosiery Mls 25 50 Valdese, Pilot F. F. Hosiery Mill 30 








31 
Anniston, Ala., Lengel-Fencil Co... 8 33 +1x\Burlington, Tower Hosiery Mills.. 20 20 Valdese, Waldensian Hosiery Mills 11 12 
Decatur, Alabama Hosiery Mills.. 1° 12 Charlotte, Charlotte Knitting Co... 24 24 Rock Hill, S. C., Rock Hill Hos. Co. 8 12 
Decatur, Cooper Wells Co esd 30 390. «©. Charlotte, Ellis Silk Hosiery Co. 8 oe Union, Bxocelator BEMIS ..... 202% 9 9 
Scottsboro, Scottsboro Hosiery Mls. 17 17. Charlotte, Fleetwood Hosiery Co... 6 24 Athens, Tenn., Chilhowee Mills Co. 8 12 
Stevenson, Stevenson Hosiery Mls. g 8 Charlotte, Hudson Silk Hosiery Co 49 49 Chattanooga, Arrowhead F. F. Mills s 20 
Griffin, Ga., Griffin Hosiery Mills 12 12 Charlotte, Nebol Knitting Co...... 41 41 Chattanooga, Bryan Hosiery Mill. . 6 10 
Rossville Richmond Hosiery Mills 20 29g Concord. Hoover Hosiery Co ; : 16 22 Chattanooga, Davenport Hos. Mills 92 104 
Paducah, Ky Arcadia Hosiery Mls 12 12. Durham, Durham Hosiery Mills.. 64 80 Chattanooga, Miller Smith Hos, Co. 21 21 
Paducah, Claussner Hosiery Co.... $1 41 Durham, Golden Belt Mfg. Co.... 90 120 Clinton, Magnet Mills, Inc....... 93 133 
New Orleans, La., Alden Mills ; 18 36 Durham, Ruth Hosiery Mills ; 13 13 Columbia, Cadet Hosiery Co...... sa 25 
Asheboro, N. C., Bossong Hos. Mils 18 18 Elizabeth City, Eliz. City Hos. Co. 16 16 Kingsport, Kingsport Hosiery Mls. 12 12 
Asheboro, McCrary Hosiery Mills 30 30 Forest City, Sterling Hosiery Mills 14 24 Nashville, Walter Fred Hosiery Mls. 21 32 
Albermarle, Lillian Knitting Mills 11 14 Graham, Sidney Hosiery Mills.... 13 13. Shelbyville, Woolsey Knitting Mls. 4 4 
Albermarle, Wiscassett Mills Co... 87 147 Greensboro, G’sboro F. F. Hos. Co. 36 60 — Tex., Morton Davis Hos. : 
Asheville Asheville Hosiery Co.. be 8 Greensboro, Mock-Judson Voeh. Co. 100 150 2.28, ee ee ee ee oe eee ee ae $ 14 
Belmont, Hatch F. F. Hosiery Co. 15 15 Hickory, Elliott Knitting Mills.... 12 37 Bristol, Va. Grey Hosiery Mills... 12 12 
Burlington, Foster Knitting Co.. 17 17 High Point, Adams-Mills Corp..... 25 % fo ee ee ae 
Burlington, May Hosiery Mills.... 20 40 High Pt., Diamond, F.F.Hos.Co. 25 26 purchburg. Lynchburg Hosiery Mills § 16 
Burlington, McEwen Knitting Co 38 53 Morganton, M’g'n't’n F. F. Hos. Co. 25 50 a — on si ict . 
Burlington, Perfection Hos. Mls... 13 13 Newton, Ridgeview Hos. Mls. Co 16 16 
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Winding 
Room in 
Modern 
American 
Rayon- 
Converting 
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The Brandwood Processes 


for the Manufacture of Rayon 


HE chief objectives of the 
Brandwood processes, accord- 
ing to statements issued by 
the directors of the Atlas Artificial 
Silk Processes, Ltd., are to lowe1 
the cost of production and improve 


PRODUCERS and users of synthetic 
fibers have shown considerable interest 
in the Brandwood for the 
manufacture of rayon. Experts con- 
nected with the rayon industry are of 
divided opinion as to whether the claims 


processes 


drying, at a time when the thread 
molecules are most dispersed and 
are therefore in condition to dye 
evenly. The also lends 
itself to the production of random 
dyeing on a single thread. 


process 


the average quality of rayon. The made for the 
processes are said to be equally 
applicable to viscose, cuprammo- 
nium, and nitro-cellulose rayon,and in 
to be suitable for both fine and 
coarse deniers. The Brandwood 
method consists of subjecting the 


several 


fiber (on special spools) to atomized sprays of moisture, 
chemicals, and purifying, bleaching, dyeing, and sizing 
media. 

The new processes thereby eliminate the necessity of 
making the yarn into skeins for the purpose of desul- 
phurizing, bleaching, and dyeing. They also obviate the 
reeling process, and the use of the yarn package known 
as the cake. It is stated that where the older processes 
require two to three days to wash, stretch, desulphur- 
ize, bleach, and dry the rayon, the Brandwood method 
accomplishes these operations (and dyeing and sizing) in 
less than two hours. Where the older methods require 
nine or ten operations, the Brandwood method has a total 
of five operations. These operations are (1) spinning on 
special bobbins ; (2) washing, desulphurizing, and bleach- 
ing on the spools; (3) drying; (4) twisting; (5) wind- 
ing on tubes or quills. Under the ordinary method the 


manufacture of rayon from the preparation of the viscose 
to the finished rayon takes an average of two weeks, 
while manufacture under the Brandwood method takes 
less than one week. 

It is stated that rayon can be dyed on the spool in 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and that the dyeings are 
The dyeing is done prior to 


even and level throughout. 


process 
tiated in practice. 
with in brief the information included 
reports 
months by John Brandwood, managing 
director, Atlas Artificial Silk Processes. 
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In the older method of manufac- 
ture, the handling of the filaments 
when wet is one of the chief causes 
of grades of less than A quality. 
With the elimination of hanks, 
damage to the rayon by the Brand- 
wood processes is almost impos- 
sible, and there is said to be no difficulty in maintaining 
90% A quality. The tensile strength of rayon produced 
by the new method averages 1.75 grams per denier, a 
considerable increase over the strength obtained by the 
usual processes. ‘The Brandwood method is covered by 
patents which protect the processes in all stages. 

The latest bulletin issued by the Atlas Co. states that 
manufacturing costs are reduced over 50% by the Brand- 
wood processes. The method is applicable to both the 
parallel or bobbin-spinning system and to the centrifugal- 
pot-spinning system. The former of these two systems 
has the lower capital and operating costs. Where the 
centrifugal method is already in use, the rayon is wound 
from the cakes onto the special bobbin. As a rule four 
cakes are wound on one spool. For fine deniers this is 
the equivalent of about eight ounces of dry finished 
rayon, and for coarse deniers is equal to about one pound 
of the finished product. 

The fact that in the centrifugal system the operation 
of winding cakes on spools saves twisting at a later 
stage of manufacture does not counterbalance, it is de- 
clared, the advantages of the other system. 

The centrifugal machine is a high-speed machine run- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains < 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITorR. 


Rayon Warp Ends Split 
And Broken Near Selvage 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly state cause and give remedy for warp ends 
becoming split, broken, and woolly 6 in. in from the 
edges. I am using three-thread 40-turn crepe fillina. 
Tam running with temples with all kinds of rollers, and 
also without temples. The goods are satisfactory with 
spun filling. Construction of warp: celanese silk, 12-shaft 
satin with binder 45 denicr, 8-2 ply in 36 reed. (7037) 


~ 


We understand that while using spun filling everything 
is all right but that as soon as the crepe is used the warp 
starts breaking. The cause of this is in the crepe filling 
having more life or elasticity. This causes it to contact 
after being woven in the cloth, tightening the warp 
threads at the edges. The threads are then chafed by the 
heddles. 

Temples should help to remedy this trouble to a great 
extent. It is also advisable to run the filling with as 
little tension as possible in the shuttle. The use of “edge- 
spool” selvages will help take the strain from the warp 
threads. If lease rods are being used, put them as far 
back from the heddles as possible, or take then out alto- 
gether. The warp being beamed too tight at the edges 
would also cause the trouble. 

We believe that all warps of this nature should be 
beamed on paper, as this gives the threads more of a 
chance to slip on the beam. Weaving this class of goods 
with the face up or on top of the loom will take a lot of 
the strain from the threads. 


s 
Twists for Cotton Knitting Yarn 


Technical editor: 

Will you be kind enough to inform ime as to how many 
turns per inch the following numbers of cotton yarn 
should have: 


24s, S0s. 30s. OUs, 70s. SUs, OU P 70 a and 
0/2. They are for Scoit & Williams machines. 
/ 7036 } 


he twists per inch for a knitting yarn are determined 
by some twist multiplier times the square root of the 


count. The multipliers used for knitting yarns vary 
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from 2.75 to 3.75. Just what the multiplier should be 
varies with the staple used; the longer the staple, the 
less twist necessary. 

For 24s, 30s, and 36s, probably a multiplier of about 
3.25 would be used unless the staple were short. For 
60s, 70s, and 80s, usually made of good staple, the twist 
multiplier would probably be about 3.00. 


TWISTS PER INCH 


Counts Multiplier Twists Ply 
24s 3.25 15.90 
30s +28 17.81 
36s 3.25 19.50 
60s 3.00 23.25 13.70 
70s 3.00 25.47 14.80 
80s 3.00 26.82 15.80 


Very often the ply twist is “balanced” in the opposite 
direction. That is, the ply twisting is just enough so that 
when looped in a “U” the yarn will not kink and twist 
up. There are no recognized ratios of single to ply twist 
to produce a balanced yarn. However, sometimes twist 
multipliers from 2.25 to 3.25 times the square root of 
the count of the plied yarn are used. The low ply 
multiplier should go with the low single multiplier. 

The above table is merely a suggestion giving twists 
which might reasonably be used. It is not supposed that 
the ply twists will give exactly balanced conditions. There 
is enough variation in practice so that no one set of 
figures can be given as an absolute answer to this 
question. e 


Defect in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing six stockings illustrating a trouble 
which is causing us a considerable amount of worry. An 
examination of the seam of each stocking will show a 
small hole, which you will observe occurs in the first 
wale alongside the seam. This defect first appeared in 
hose knitted on Model 0 machines and we naturally 
blamed our seaming machines for the trouble, but this 
theory was eliminated when similar trouble appeared in 
Model K work, wherein the automatic seam appears. 

A thorough inspection of our pressing shapes satisfies 
us that the trouble is not caused by burrs on the shapes, 
and we are at our wits’ end to know what to do to elim- 
inate the defects. The stockings forwarded are marked 
A to F, and the count and quality of the various yarns 
is shown. Those marked C and F show the trouble in 
the automatic seam. We shall appreciate your assistance 
in determining the cause of this defect. (7027) 

After an extended study of these stockings, we cannot 
find anything to indicate definitely what the trouble is. 
As far as we can see any indication, it seems that there 
may be some rough needles or sinkers in the machines. 
A rivet will sometimes cause trouble like this, if it 
projects slightly. A stiff latch will also give similar 
trouble. Again, a broken cheek will sometimes cause it. 
However, trouble of this sort is not apt to occur always 
in the back of the stocking. It seems likely that some- 
thing about the seaming may be the cause of the holes 
in the Model 0 stockings. We suggest a careful study 
for rough spots where the stocking passes through the 
machine. 

One Model K stocking shows a poor transfer just in 
line with the hole farther down the stocking. This sug- 
gests checking up on the transfer bits for roughness 
there, as well as at the needles and sinkers. One other 
possible trouble is imperfect alignment of the needles. 
This causes splitting or cutting of the yarn, and is what 
has apparently happened in mnit of these stock ngs. 
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This should be apparent after knitting, if the stockings 
are closely examined; but the defect should not always 
come at the same part of the stocking. 

We believe it will be necessary to follow the stockings 
and examine them closely after each operation, to see 
where the trouble first appears and then check back from 
this. Of course, similar trouble sometimes occurs in 
dyeing and finishing stockings, due to roughness of equip- 
ment ; but this possibility has apparently been investigated 
by the inquirer. It is probable that a thorough check-up 
of equipment, following the suggestions we have outlined, 
will disclose the cause of the defect. 


. 
Section Marks in Crepes 


And Crepe-Back Satins 


Technical Editor: 

We are having trouble with section marks in our 
crepes and crepe-back satins. Our crepes are 424 in. 
wide including selvage, which is 4 in. each on anchor 
bobbins, receded 3/2 in 60, stock 20/22 Japan. Our sat- 
ins are 44 in. wide, including selvage of 4 in. each which 
ts also on anchor bobbins, reeded 6/2 in 60, stock 16/18 
Japan. 

Our sections, in making the warp, are all set very well, 
but we are wondering tf the width of the cross reed and 
the width of creel and the distance between them and 
also the distance between the cross reed and the guide 
reed would have anything to do with this, and if there is 
a set rule for the distance between these points. Our 
creels are 600 and 500 banks, Mills Sipp and Eastwood 

wiss Motion. Bobbins are 34-in., wood. Now the 
distance between the 600-bank creel and the cross reed is 
9 ft.; the width of reed is 9 ft.; and the cross reed to 
guide reed is 2 ft.9 in. The 500-bank is the same; excepi 
in the width of creel, which is 7 ft. We are having 
trouble in both 500 and 600 creels. (7031) 

The distance from creel to cross reed has absolutely 
nothing to do with section marks. The average distance 
from back of warp mill to creel should be about 21 ft. 
Section marks are mostly due to sections being set im- 
properly or by the warper pulling back to find lost ends. 
The former cause can be easily avoided, and pulling back 
to find lost ends should never be permitted as it is im- 
possible for the operator to get the section back on the 
mill with the proper tension. Using beaming papers 
every 6 yd. will be a decided help if section marks are to 
be avoided. In beaming use as much tension as it is 
expected will be used on the loom during weaving. 

If, after trying these suggestions your troubles are not 
overcome, please submit sample of cloth for our further 
consideration of the problem. 


& 
Stitch Variations in Silk Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you two legs made on 45-gauge ma- 
chines from four-thread Japan silk. We would like to 
know if you find any difference in the stitch and what 
you believe is the cause of the difference, also what you 
believe to be the correct stitch for this type of stocking. 

The samples are marked No. 1 and 2 on the welt. 

(7035) 


Our examination of these stocking legs shows that they 
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do not seem to have the same number of courses per inch, 
and yet they are not consistent in their difference. For 
example, the welt of No. 1 has fewer courses than that 
of No. 2, while down through the leg No. 1 has con- 
sistently more courses than No. 2, and finally in the 
ankle near the transfer line, No. 2 again has more courses 
than No. 1. We are at a loss to explain this difference, 
as there seems to be no sharp line of change. It is just 
possible that there may be a gradual change in yarn 
tension which accounts for the tightening of the stitch in 
the ankle of the No. 2 stocking leg. 

One thing that is noticeable is that both these stocking 
legs have a banded effect due to uneven silk yarns. This 
might account for some slight variations in stitch. Judg- 
ing by these samples, No. 1 is a bit worse than No. 2, 
although they both have a large number of marked bands 
due to silk variation. Also No. 1 shows, about 4 in. 
above where the high splicing starts, one conspicuous 
course. 

This course may be entirely due to a change in silk 
size, as there does not seem to be a particular difference 
in the courses themselves. 

We are inclined to think that No. 1 has a more suitable 
stitch for this work. 

The accompanying table shows the number of courses 
per inch that we found in the various sections: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Welt 37 40 
‘Top of leg 50 47 
Leg 47 44 
Below narrowing . ie cae 47 
re ee 53 60 


Unevenness in Half Hose 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing one men’s sock, and you will note 
the unevenness, etc., in knitting. 

We will greatly appreciate your advising just what you 
believe causes this unevenness and thank you most kindly 
for your reply. (7034) 

A close examination of the sample split-foot sock 
submitted indicates that the unevenness is particularly 
apparent in the leg above the high splicing. A different 
type of unevenness is shown in the instep below the 
high-splicing line. 

The unevenness in the leg seems to be the result of 
uneven tension on the rayon yarn used. This trouble 
has all the appearance of tension trouble. A close ex- 
amination will show the reader that there is not a full 
course of the loose stitch, but rather a few inches in one 
course and then the stitch is normal. The apparent 
regularity of occurrence comes from the regularity in 
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the cycle of tension on the yarn as it unwinds from the 
package used on the knitting machine. 

The lower part of the stocking does not show this type 
of trouble, but as the instep is not made at the same feed 
as the leg and is from a different yarn cone or bobbin 
this explains the change where the high splicing starts 
(when the machine starts reciprocating). The foot is 
not very even but probably it would be possible, with 
care, to set the auxiliary stitch cams (for the instep) 
nearer alike than they are now. 

The leg trouble should be corrected by getting a uni- 
form tension on the yarn from the cone or bobbin used. 


¢ 

ys 
Figured Damask 
Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a sample of painted damask. We are 
familiar with the design and construction of the fabric, 
but wish to know just how the coloring is applied to the 
yarn. We shall appreciate any information that you are 
able to give us concerning the materials and equipment 
used to produce the colorings. (7039) 

An examination of the woven fabric shows that with- 
out doubt the wool and rayon yarns forming the pattern 
have been dyed in a light shade before weaving and then 
have been given a surface application of other and 
stronger colors. There are several ways of doing this, and 
the finished goods do not reveal which method has been 
used. There is little doubt that the colors were applied by 
means of a spray or air-brush, and that the composition 
of the coloring solution was a light flexibilized lacquer, 
colored with spirit-soluble dyes. Such solutions are beit 
used extensively with screens or stencils for decorating 
scarfs, table covers, etc. We have no way of telling 
whether a screen or stencil was’ used in coloring the 
sample in question, but it would hardly be necessary to 
use either, as a skilled worker with an air-brush could 
follow the woven pattern without difficulty. 


o 


Flatlock Finish for Thread 
Technical Editor: 


1g 


Can you advise us what you would recommend for 
use in the Ilatlock finishing bath given to 60/3 cotton 
yarn for sewing-thread purposes Vost of our con 


petitors products seem to have 


, , 
Qa SIZING OF Sone Rina 
er . ] ], 
which at thi 


same time lends a scroopy feel to the yarn. 
We have heard of several people using tartaric acid 
as a last finishing bath in order to give yarn scroopiness 
Will tartaric acid hurt cotton when used as a last bath 
and the material then put into a dry room at about 160° F. 
temperature: (7029) 

Under no condition would we think of using tartaric 
acid on so fine a count, especially on a Flatlock finish. 
[f you want a feel with greater scroop, we would suggest 
using a little more soap before sizing in the soap bath. 
If sufficient scroop is not obtained, add one pint of acetic 
acid in the last wash bath before soaping; then soap and 
size. This should give you all the scroop you need. 

We suggest the following formula: 

50 gal. water. 

8 Ib. starch would be plenty. 

8 Ib. white tallow softener. 

6 lb. White paraffin wax. 

3 lb. coconut oil, commercial. 

14 lb. borax. 
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Take 10 gal. of water and bring to boil. Put in the 
borax first, then the wax and coconut oil. After these 
are all dissolved in a small barrel, add to the other part, 
which has been made up as follows: 

40 gal water. 

8 lb. potato starch dissolved in cold water. 

8 lb. tallow softener boiled up first and then thrown in 
the potato starch. 

3ring to boil and then throw in the 10 gal. of the 
borax, coconut oil, and paraffin wax, and boil all ingre- 
dients for about 5 min. The size will then be all made 
for using. Stir up all the time it is boiling. 

Most thread mills are peroxide bleaching their Flat- 
lock 60/3 right-twist Sak. cotton in one bleach and not 
soaping their yarn, as the peroxide process, being more 
alkaline in character, leaves the yarn scroopy enough. 
They only give the yarn an emulsion finish with fats, 
wax, and coconut oil—some using a little white tallow 
softener as a filler and no potato starch at all. 


* 
Dvehouse Waste Liquors 


Technical Editor: 

We shall appreciate any information that you can give 
us on how to treat waste water from a dychouse in order 
to discolor it, so that it will not pollute the river into 
which it is discharged. We treat mostly silk piece 
goods, and use acid, direct, basic, and celanese dyes, also 
Logwood and Fustic. We have been advised that set- 
tling tanks, filters, and chemical treatment are necessary, 
but would like to know more definitely what method is 
used in treating dychouse waste water. (7045) 

Until a thorough examination of local conditions has 
been made, no definite instructions can be given as to 
the proper treatment of waste liquors from a dyehouse. 
The most important considerations are as_ follows: 
(1) volume of the waste water; (2) composition of the 
liquor; and (3) state and local laws concerning sewer- 
age disposal and river pollution. 

In general the method of treatment of waste liquor 
from dyehouses consists of the following steps: coag- 
ulating the impurities with copperas, alum, or lime; next 
allowing the sludge to settle; then drawing off the clear 
supernatant liquor; and finally disposing of the sludge. 

A small dye works in New Jersey, which dyes silk 
and silk-and-cotton goods, discharges approximately 
100,000 gal. of waste water a day. This first passes into 
an averaging basin of 5,000-gal. capacity; then into 4 
settling basin of 50,000-gal. capacity. The waste is 
treated with a mixture of copperas and lime, the sludge 
allowed to settle, and the clear effluent drawn off to the 
river. The sludge averages about 5,000 gal., and this is 
sent to the sanitary sewer. 

Another larger dyehouse employs alum and lime as 
coagulants. The waste liquor is discharged into one of 
two 200,000-gal. tanks, the coagulants added, the sludge 
allowed to settle, and the supernatant liquor drawn off. 
The sludge is pumped on to a large area of land, where 
it dries out quickly and mixes with the soil. 

When the sludge cannot be emptied into the sewer and 
there is not available a large area of land, it is necessary 
to filter the sludge. Several types of filters are in use, 
the vacuum type being favored by some engineers. It 
is often advantageous to separate waste from different 
departments. In one mill, for example, the waste from 
the silk boil-off is discharged into a tank, where it is 
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treated with sulphuric acid. A layer of fatty acids and 
sericin separates ; this is skimmed off and sold to a soap 
manufacturer. 

The disposal of dyehouse waste is a serious problem. 
\Vhile not especially difficult, it needs careful study and 
should not be attempted without the guidance of an 
engineer who has specialized in the treatment of trades 
waste and sewage disposal. 


© 


Marking Seamless Hosiery 
For Mock Seam 


lechnical Editor: 

In your Dec. 21 issue we note inquiry No. 7010 and 
your reply. We have overcome the trouble to which the 
inquirer refers by milling out a guide slot, 4 in. wide 
by 5s in. deep, about 4 in. below the top edge of the 
board, and painting the bottom of the slot black. The 
correct location of the slot is one-half the distance be- 
tween the fashion marks on the stocking, so that, when 
the stocking is pulled on the board preparatory to back- 
seaming, the fashion marks on one side will come imme- 
ditely over the slot, and the space between the fashion 
marks will be equally divided on each side of the board. 
After the stocking is placed in the correct position on 
the guide board, it is a very simple and easy matter to 
cuide the fashion marks along the line of the slot and 
to run the seam straight down the back of stocking 
equally distant from both rows of fashion marks. By 
this method no seaming marker other than the fashion 
marks is required. 

The above method refers to a common back-seaming 
machine and the solid metal guide board as associated 
with it in back-seaming seamless hosiery. The attached 
pencil sketch will fully explain the method described. 
The milling of the slot in the board is a very easy and 
simple operation. By this method the production of the 
machine is increased as compared with the old method 
of having a stitch marker for the seaming guide. 


* taal 
Range Drives 
alle Ss 
echnical Editor : 
[ was very much interested in the discussion of range 
lrives for finishing plants, which appeared upon page 
+ of your Dec. 21 issue, but was surprised to find no 
mention in it of the vacuum extractor. This machine 
lays an important part in many continuous operations. 
it is the modern machine for removing moisture in range 
vith other equipment. Whereas centrifugal whizzers 
nd drum-type extractors must be operated by the batch 
cthod, the vacuum extractor receives the fabric con- 
nually in open width, the moisture being removed by 
. powerful suction as the goods pass over the machine. 
(he advantages of in-range operation with a vacuum 
tractor are well illustrated by the experience of a mill 
ith which I am familiar. Before the installation of a 
icuum extractor, this mill required four drum-type 
‘tractors for handling washed corduroy and velvet (in 
c gray). These have now been replaced by one 
cuum extractor, which operates in range with the 
utcher. The savings in this mill have been as follows: 
) Labor of one man at $40 per week. Formerly two 


n were required to attend the drum extractors and 
ther to attend the scutcher. 


Now the working force 
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consists of one man for the extractor and one for the 
scutcher. (2) Over 900 sq.ft. of floor space. The 
vacuum extractor requires only 20% of the space for- 
merly occupied by the four drum extractors. (3) More 
thorough extraction. (4) Freedom from wrinkles and 
creases encountered with drum extractors. 

Equally important savings are realized by using a 
vacuum extractor in conjunction with cloth-carbonizing 
equipment. In a continuous-system carbonizer, the 
vacuum extractor operates between the saturating tank 
and the dryer, thus making saturating, extracting, drying, 
and carbonizing one continuous operation, without re- 
handling. 

Vacuum extractors are also sufficiently versatile to per- 
mit their use in range operations in a wide variety of 
processes in which excess moisture must be removed 
from woven fabrics. For instance, vacuum extractors 
have been used successfully for woven rayon goods on 
one extreme, and imitation Oriental rugs on the other. 

Luis GIBSON. 
® 


Expressing Yarn Breakage 


Technical Editor: 

I have just finished reading with very much interest 
your digest of the N.A.C.M. Spinners’ Forum in the 
Dec. 7 issue of TEXTILE WortpD. I will say to start that 
the discussion was interesting as well as educational. 

I would like to make one suggestion in regard to 
the discussion on ‘Pounds to the Grain.” I have spent 
the greater part of my time since finishing school doing 
experimental work for my company. I have made 
several tests throughout the mill, but most of them have 
been to find what effect the change would bring about 
in our breaking strength. We divide the pounds break 
by the grains weight, which gives us the pounds break 
per grain weight. This we call our “break factor.” We 
list each break separately and then figure an average 
for the total number of breaks. The following is the 
method we use to record the data: 


Wt. in Grains No. Yarn Lb. Break 
70 14.29 116 


3reak Factor 
1.657 
Each break is listed as above; and then, at the end 

of the number of breaks, the average is figured and 

listed. We also figure out a break factor for each 

number of yarn and the pounds break according to 

Draper’s standard, which gives us a break factor with 

which to compare ours. CLAUDE F. PIPEs. 

® 


Carding Cotton and Wool Blend 


Technical Editor: 

[ was interested in Question and Answer No. 7028 in 
your issue of Dec. 21. Some time ago I experienced 
the same trouble as the inquirer, but since then have 


been able to eliminate it by a change on the card. I am, 
therefore, making the following suggestions: (1) Strip 
out the card and set the fancy to 14 in. across. (2) 


Make sure that the fancy belt and other belts are tight 
and kept free from dust by means of a hand card. The 
same procedur2 should be applied to the finisher. (3) 
If the cards are dull, grinding is necessary, as otherwise 
they will not fill in a fancy which is set as described 
above with a tight belt. Using these precautions I have 
had good results running at 50, 70, and 80 grains to 
12 yd. with low stock. EDWARD PILLING. 
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NEWS about MEN 


W. L. Gassaway has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Issaqueena Mills, at Central, 
S. C., and the Courtenay Mfg. Co., at 
Newry, S. C., according to official an- 
nouncement. RALPH RAMSEUR, who has 
been acting as vice-president of both mills, 
has been selected president. No further 
change in personnel or operation of the 
mills is contemplated. 


Epwarp Murpny, president of the Na- 
tional Textile Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
was elected a director of the Troy Coun- 
try Club at the annual organization 
meeting. 


GrorceE A. BIGELOw, president of the 
Hopeville Mills, Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. Bigelow, have gone to Miami, Fla., 
where they will pass the winter. 


Mayor DanreEL_ H. Conway, head of the 
Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y., is 
now serving his third term as mayor of 
Oswego. In the City Chamberlain’s office 
another man long identified with the tex- 
tile trade, GrorGE E. FARRELL, began his 
first term of office on Jan. 1. 


H. C. Fincu, head of the Broadalbin 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., Ltd., is passing the 
winter at his home in Miami, Fla. 


Operating personnel of the Fairforest 
Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C., which 
begins operation this month, is composed 
of the following: JAMES Brown, superin- 
tendent, formerly superintendent, bleaching 
department of Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co.; Epwarp TILLINGHAST, assistant su- 
perintendent, formerly of Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C.; J. E. Hopce, overseer grey 
goods department, mercerizing and bleach- 
ing, formerly with Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.; 
Knox McDIu, overseer starching and fin- 
ishing, formerly with Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Co.; Rosert YOUNG, overseeing dyeing, 
formerly with Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.; 
PETER REILLY, overseer folding and pack- 
ing, formerly with Hartsville (S. C.) 
Print and Dye Works; Tuomas Rice, 
overseer mechanical department, formerly 
of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; and CLEvE- 
LAND Gray, overseer shipping and outside, 
formerly with Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., will be the honor 
guest at the textile school banquet at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Charlotte, 
on Jan. 14. Dr. Brooks will come to Char- 
lotte at that time to confer with civic and 
textile leaders, in regard to the establish- 
ment of a branch of the textile school of 
the State College in Charlotte. 


D. P. Carey, president of the Durham 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Carey are spending this week in Miami, 


Fla. 

Joun Harcraves, formerly of Three 
Rivers, Mass., is now employed by the 
Utica (N. Y.) Looms, Inc. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 


of the Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
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Juan del Gallego, export man- 
ager of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
who has returned after four 
months in South America. He 
finds mill production in some lo- 
calities sufficient to curtail im- 


ports of gray goods. Italian 

goods are gaining in South 

America. Credit conditions, he 

says, are good, and business 
worth going after 


N. Y., Jan. 4, LutHer M. BuTMAN was 
reelected president. Other officers, all re- 
elected, are Wrignt D. BroapHEAD, vice- 
president ; Georcr W. BeERrQUIST, secretary- 
treasurer, and Irvinc H. BroADHEAD, su- 
perintendent. 


JosEpH W. PownpkreELt, president of Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Killingly, Conn., 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Danielson (Conn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Attawaugan Hotel on Jan. 7. 


H. L. SuutrLewortH, president of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and family, are spending the remainder of 
the winter at Delray Beach, Fla. 


WittrAM W. WINDLE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., is planning to leave about the 
first of the month with his family for their 
winter home at Pinehurst, N. C., to re- 
main until May. Mr. Windle will make 
occasional trips to the plant. 


JosepH TATTERSALL, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Clinton (Mass.) Towel Co., 
and Mrs. Tattersall, celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary at their home in that 
town on Jan. 3. 


A. G. Myers, president and treasurer of 
the Myers Mills, Inc., and president of the 
Citizens National Bank, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has been elected president of the Gastonia 
Chamber of Commerce, and Frep_ L. 
SMYRE, treasurer of the A. M. Smyre 
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Mfg. Co., of that city, was chosen one of 
the vice-presidents of the Chamber. 


H. L. Wuire is now president of the 
Columbine Knitting Mills, formerly known 
as the Columbia (Miss.) Knitting Mills. 


J. A. MANDEVILLE, president of the Man- 
deville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., distributed 
a 5-lb. box of candy to each family in its 
mill village in recognition of the Christ- 
mas season, expressing his confidence in 
the mills’ operating personnel and _ their 
future. 


Witttam C. VEREEN, of Moultrie, Ga., 
president of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
and leading banker of that section of 
Georgia, became a member of the State 
Highway Commission of Georgia, Jan. 1, 
succeeding STANLEY S. BENNET, whose 
term expired Dec. 31, 1929. 


GeorGcE S. Harris, president of the Ex- 
position Mills, was one of the speakers 
Jan. 1 on the Hoover business conference 
at a luncheon of the Atlanta Rotary Club. 
Mr. Harris was one of the four repre- 
sentatives attending the Hoover conference 
from Atlanta. 


C. A. Cannon of Concord, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Cannon Mills Co., gave a ban- 
quet New Year’s Eve to the officers and 
members of Company “EF,” Concord’s en- 
listed company of the State militia. More 
than 125 guests were present, and several 
short talks were made. Mr. Cannon acted 
as toastmaster at the event, which was 
staged in the ball room of the Hotel Con- 
cord. 


Francis S. Coss, president and treasurer 
of the Seamans & Cobb Thread Mills, 
Hopkinton, Mass., is passing a vacation at 
Woodstock, Vt. 


J. E. Mitts, president of the North 
Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers Traffic 
Association, and other business and indus- 
trial executives of High Point and other 
cities of that State will attend a rate hear- 
ing before representatives of the federal 
Interstate Commerce Commission §sched- 
uled for Jan. 20, at Raleigh, N. C., in the 
efforts the North Carolina corporation 
commission is making for better freight 
rates from that State to points north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. JuLtus W. 
Cone, well known textile executive of 
Greensboro, N. C., will be among those to 
testify for better freight rates at this 
hearing. 


J. J. SHAUGHNESSY, vice-president of 
the Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., is taking an important role in the 
affairs of the Kiwanis Club in that city as 
a member of the principal committees for 
this year. 


Wa ter F. FAncourt, Jr., W. F. Fan- 
court & Co., Philadelphia, was unanimously 
elected potentate of LuLu Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, at a meeting in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New Year’s Day. More 
than 10,000 nobles attended the various 
conferences resulting in the re-election of 
Mr. Fancourt who is_ widely known 
throughout the textile industry. 
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Ernest R. Townson, Kent Mig. Co., 
Clifton Heights, Pa., and Mrs. Townson, 
recently gave a dinner dance at the Manu- 
facturers Club, Philadelphia, to celebrate 
their 25th wedding anniversary and to 
announce the engagement of their daughter. 
Among the textile manufacturers present 
were: Wm. H. Richardson, Everett L. 
Kent, George W. Kritler, Harry Lonsdale, 
Herbert Pleet, and J. D. Schofield. 


Francis O. McDevitt, treasurer of the 
Page Mill, New Bedford, Mass., since it 
was purchased in 1927 by interests affiliated 
with Homer Loring, has resigned that 
position, being succeeded by Myron L. 
McLane, Fall River. It is understood 
that Mr. McLane is to be treasurer of all 
the Loring plants. Mr. McDevitt is to 
continue his associations with Loring inter- 
ests, but will concentrate his efforts in the 
selling end in New York, where he has 
spent most of his time in the last two years. 


Cart. J. W. Bostick, of New Orleans, 
who has been market reporter for the Daily 
Times-Picayune, and its predecessors, con- 
tinuously for the last 50 years, has been 
presented a loving cup by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, for his faithful services 
on the floor of the Exchange. 


Juttan S. MILteEr, editor of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News, will be the chief 
speaker Jan. 11 at the annual banquet to 
be given by the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
for superintendents, overseers and section 
men. B. B. Gossett, president of the mills, 
will act as toastmaster. 


A. G. Gace of Portland, Ore., started 
on a traveling schedule Jan. 4 for the pur- 
pose of lecturing and showing the film 
“From Fleece to Fabric’—an enterprise 
designed to interest retail furniture deal- 
ers in mohair, with special attention to 
that grown in Oregon and Texas. 


W. C. Boso, general manager, and 
FLoyp M. Tipwe i, superintendent, Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., resigned their 
respective positions effective Jan. 1, and 
their successors have not yet been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Bobo had been with Judson 
Mills for 20 years, having served as super- 
intendent prior to his promotion to the 
position of general manager. Mr. Tidwell 
was promoted to the superintendency of 
the plant upon the death of his brother, 
Joun T. TrpweE Lt. 





Epwarp B. Simpson has accepted the 
position of manager and superintendent of 
the American Finishing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Simpson left the position of 
superintendent of finishing at the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N. Y., 
to take the southern position. He was 
formerly with the Millville (N. J.) Mfg. 
Co. for 20 years and also boss finisher 
at the Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., at 
Chadwick, N. Y. 


James McDoweE Lt has been made man- 
ager of the Carolina territorv of the Hemp- 
hill Co., with headquarters at High Point, 
N. C. He succeeds H. G. Gross who has 
gone to Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHartes J. BreamMsLey, sales manager 
ot the National Knitting Co., branch of 
the Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., 
gave a talk before the Sales Managers’ 
\ssociation of Milwaukee last week on 
Selling the Chain Store.” 


U. B. BLayLock, manager of the North 
Growers’ 


Carolina Cotton Cooperative 











Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, who was instrumental in establishing the 
plants of American Bemberg and American Glanzstoff Corp., 
at Johnson City, Tenn., was guest of honor at a dinner lately 
given by the business men of Johnson City. At head of table from 
left to right are: H. F. Marthaus, James A. Summers and 
Dr. Arthur Mothwurf. 


Association, Raleigh, N. C., is a member 
of the sub-committee of the National Cot- 
ton Corp., which will assist the Federal 
Farm Board in drafting the by-laws and 


charter of the proposed national cotton 
organization. 

W. M. McLauring, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Charlotte, N. C., is conducting a 
course in foremanship at the Parker Peo- 
ple’s College, a new idea in adult educa- 
tion, which opened at Parker High School, 
Greenville, S. C., Jan. 6. 


Don V. MEsseEr, formerly agent of the 
Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Holyoke ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co. 


A. H. DucGaAn, purchasing agent and 
office manager for the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office of the com- 
pany. His place will be filled by HerBert 
F. Ryan, head of the maintenance depart- 
ment, who will be succeeded by FRANK 
Horr, chief engineer. 


Joun L. Burton, agent of the Nasha- 
wena Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was the 
speaker before the Rotary Club of 
Framingham, Mass., last Monday. Mr. 
Burton spoke on the textile situation as 
related to New England. 


WILLIAM BEAUMONT, designer at the 
Page Mill, New Bedford, Mass., since 
1927, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the plant. He is a graduate 
of New Bedford Textile School, and has 
been associated with the Booth Mill and 
the Gosnold Mill. 


Mayor JESsE T. Crawrorp, for the last 
ten years superintendent of the Riverside 
Mig. Co., and Toxaway Mills, of the Gos- 
sett Mills group, Anderson, S. C., recently 
resigned. 


Harotp T. MALLEY, connected with the 
Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass., since 
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1912, has been named superintendent of the 
worsted division of the local plant. Mr. 
Malley formerly served as assistant super- 
intendent of yarn making. 


Wricut Botton, Jr., for 16 years with 
the Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned his position to become super- 
intendent of the Androscoggin Mills, 
Lewiston, Me. He is a graduate of the 
New Bedford Textile School, and a son 
of Wricut Botton, general superintendent 
of the Acushnet Mill. 


FREDERICK A. WHITNEY, of the Prox- 
imity Print Works, of Greensboro, N. C., 
is at Haw River, N. C., superintending the 
installation of machinery in the Haw Fin- 
ishing Works. 

C. A. Ricks is now superintendent of 


the Burnett Knitting Mills, Inc., French 
Broad, Tenn., succeeding W. P. Porter. 


Paut SmitH has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Jacobs & Spivey Hosiery 
Mills, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Lewis LAUGHLIN has been made super- 
intendent of the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. B. Van Dyck has been appointed 
general superintendent of the offices of the 
International General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., succeeding the late M. A. 
OUDIN. 


W. J. DuGAN is now superintendent of 


Plant No. 4, Chadwick-Hoskins Mi§ll, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Wapve F. DENNING, formerly superin- 


tendent of the China Grove (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, now holds a similar position 
with the Wiscasset Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


A. R. MEEks has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Clanton (Ala.) plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 


R. J. 


cal 


SMEALLIE, head of the mechani- 
department of the Mohawk Carpet 


Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., is one of the 
newly elected directors of the Mohawk 
Mills Welfare Association chosen at the 


annual meeting in that city. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. At a 
meeting of the stockholders recently, it 
was unanimously agreed to increase the 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
according to announcement of Sanford 
Dunson, treasurer and general manager. 


*United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., announce that more 
than 20,000 spindles will be added to the 
mills of the Langley group, and a com- 
plete néw bleachery will be constructed, 
at Clearwater, S. C., the total cost of the 
two projects amounting to $2,000,000. A 
total of 9,000 spindles will be added to 
the Langley Mills in Aiken County. In 
addition to these, 7,000 spindles will be 
added to the Aiken plant at Bath, S. C. 
and 5,000 to the Seneca Mills. A total of 
1,000 additional operatives will be re- 
quired when the additions have been 
completed, and the Langley group of 
mills will be equipped to produce not 
only more cotton cloth but to produce 
finished garments as well. 


Puritan Mills, Assonet, Mass., have 
been sold to the Hospital Specialty Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, who will operate as a 
subsidiary organization. 


*Westboro, (Mass.) Weaving Co. has 
practically completed removal of all of 
its equipment to the plant at Greenville, 
S. C. The company makes tapes and 
other narrow fabrics. 


Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., and 
the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., are formulating plans for a merger 
ot the two companies. 


*Lisbon Spinning Co. has taken over 
the New England Southern Mills, Lis- 
bon, Me., with main office at Boston, 
Mass., and elected the following officers: 
Allan McNab, president; Chester G. 
Hall, vice-president; Merrill G. Hast- 
ings, treasurer and A. Gastonguay, 
agent. 

*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., has installed sufficient 
machinery to place several units’ in 
operation by Jan. 15. When installa- 
tion of machinery is completed, 20,000 
spindles will be in operation. 


Dundee Mills, Hookset, N. H., have 
been purchased by the Emerson Chair 
& Novelty Co., Derry, N. H. The plant 
has long been closed. 


New Hartford (N. Y.) Cotton Mfg. 
Co., is now running near capacity with 
an enlarged working force. 


Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., ex- 
pects to resume operations next week, 
according to announcement of Alfred 
Japson, president and general manager 
of the company. The mill has been 
closed for five months but has for some 
time been in the process of reorganiza- 
tion and is to open under a new selling 
policy. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Cherryville, N. C. The eight cotton 
mills of this place which were closed 
down for the holidays, are now back on 
full time operation, both day and night. 


Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 
officials announce that beginning Jan. 6 
they started night work with 250 addi- 
tional workers. 


*Wilco Mills, Inc., Ronda, N. C., op- 
erating a plant of 5,472 ring spindles 
and 1,600 twister spindles on coarse 
yarns, were purchased by B. H. Ham- 
ilton, of Salisbury, N. C., and the name 
of the company will be changed to the 
Hamilton- Wilco Mills, Inc. Capital 
stock of the concern will be increased 
from $200,000 to $500,000, it was stated, 
and the executive office will be located in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Smithfield (N. C.) Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of hosiery and knitting yarns— 
8s to 26s, during the shutdown last week 
for the holidays, installed 20 new cards, 
according to J. T. Huneycutt, superin- 
tendent. The plant has operated full 
time for the last two years and is now 
operating on a day and night schedule. 
This new installation brings the total up 
to approximately 57 cards. 


Blodgett & Orswell Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., out of business for some months 
past, filed notice, Dec. 26, of decrease in 
capital stock from $900,000, to a nominal 
amount of $10,000. 


Bourne Mills, Tiverton, R. I., idle 
three months on account of labor trouble 
due to the multiple weaving system, re- 
sumed operations Jan. 2. Officials dis- 
pensed with the multiple system and 
each weaver will attend to 20 looms in- 
stead of 40. 


*Hampton Spinning Mills, (Clover, 
S. C.) is the name of the consolidation 
of the Hawthorn Spinning Mills and 
Hampshire Spinning Co. The Hamp- 
shire plant is equipped with 20,000 
spindles for the production of yarns—40s 
to 60s, 2 to 4 ply, and the Hawthorn 
mill with 12,500 spindles for producing 
combed yarns. Thomas McConnel is 
president and M. L. Smith treasurer and 
manager of both companies. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., declared the same 
dividends at the close of 1929 as they did 
in 1928. A 3% quarterly dividend was 
paid as of Jan. 1, on the $7,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock, and 24% on the common 
stock of like amount. 


Wool 


_ Westfield Textile Co., Killingly, Dan- 
ielson, Conn., has filed final notice of 
company dissolution under state laws. 


*Yantic (Conn.) Mills, of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., will not be operated by 
Samuel Kaplan, as had been announced. 
Mr. Kaplan states he has no interest in 
any woolen mull. 


Saxony Corp., Norwich, Conn., recently 
organized with a capital of $50,000, has 
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taken the shoddy plant of the American 
Woolen Co., identified as the Winchester 
Mills. Operations started Jan. 1. The 
incorporators are: A. M. Brown, Gris- 
wold; William Lewis, New London; and 
C. V. James, Norwich, Conn. 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., shut down indefinitely on Jan. 4, 
with completion of running out stock on 
hand. The property is on the market 
and has been inspected by representa- 
tives of two New York commission 
houses. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., resumed operation on Jan. 2, after 
a shut down since Dec. 23 for stock 
taking. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., plans to raze before spring the 
old red mill known as “the carpenter 
shop” and now unused, this being part 
of the consolidation program to concen- 
trate under one roof as much as possible. 
The mill, a three-story structure was 
built in 1815, and was the first woolen 
mill in town. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, 
Mass., whose Elmdale mill has been 
shut down for a month, will resume op- 
erations on Jan. 13. 


Queensbury Mills, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., property is announced to be sold 
at mortgagee’s sale at public auction on 
Jan. 24, at 10 a.m. by the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank of that city holder of the 
mortgage, dated Aug. 20, 1923. 


National Woolen Mills, Kirkland, 
Wash., have purchased additional equip- 
ment. 


Fuzzy Wuzzy Rug Co., 2512 Fairview 
Ave., Seattle, Wash., is having plans 
drawn for a one-story addition to mill, 
35 x 50 ft., reported to cost close to 
$20,000, with equipment. J. L. Mc- 
Cauley, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, is archi- 


Knit 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Addison 
and Manchester Green, Conn., has added 
a line of coatings and overcoatings for 
men and women which is being ex- 
hibited in New York. A 17-ounce ma- 
terial of llama and alpaca in herring- 
bone and mixture weaves for topcoats 
is being manufactured. Joseph R. 
Proctor is president of the company. 
Plant management is in the hands of 
M. K. Pasco and E. Stanley Klein, vice- 
presidents. 


*Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., recently announced that founda- 
tion work had been started by Mark 
K. Wilson Co., general contractors, on 
the new $285,000 addition to the full- 
fashioned plant. It was stated that 30 
48-gauge machines will be installed in 
the new structure which is to be com- 
pleted early in the spring. 


*Arenz Knitting Mills, Inc., Rochelle, 
Ill., capital $15,000, was incorporated 
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Dec. 1, for the manufacture of sweaters, 
golf vests, sweater coats, etc. Fred 
Arenz is president and Louis Petritz 
treasurer. 


Lowell, Mass.—The last available mill 
unit of the former Lowell Hosiery Co., 
which discontinued operations some time 
ago, has been purchased by the Nebes 
Machinery & Supply Co., Lowell, a local 
machinery jobber, and will be occupied 
for this line of service in the future. 


West Brookfield, Mass. A two-story 
building on Central St., has been sold by 
Fred L. Woodward & Co., to Edwin W. 
F. Dyer, doing business as the Dyer 
Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass., who will use 
the second floor for the manufacture of 
silk hosiery as a branch of the Greenfield 
business. The purchase also includes 25 
power sewing machines which will be 
added to by the new occupant. 


Certified Hosiery, Inc., Clifton, 
N. J., (Allwood) installed a number of 
H.S.L. (Theodor Lieberknecht) full- 
fashioned hosiery machines during the 
latter part of last year, and recently 
placed another order for similar ma- 
chines with Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West 
New York, N. J. 


Pyramid Hosiery Co., Inc., Rockaway, 
N. J., has placed orders with Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., for Sey- 
fert & Donner and _ Einsiedel-Reiner 
high-speed 45-gauge hosiery machines, 
some of which are now in course of 
erection. 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y., 
has enlarged its working force and is 
operating on full time weekly schedules. 


Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
denies rumors that the Rome plant of 
the Sinnott Textile Co. will be moved 
to that city and merged with the busi- 
ness of the former concern. 


Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., re- 
sumed full time operations Jan. 2 after 
a two weeks’ shutdown for inventory. 


Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., will install six additional 
full-fashioned hosiery machines this 
month, according to announcement by 
R. H. Moeller, manager. The dyehouse 
will also be completed and a finished 
product will be turned out. The com- 
pany now has six machines running and 
the additional installation will give a 
complement of twelve. 


O. E. Kearns & Son, Inc., High Point, 
N. C., has been issued a charter to 
manufacture, buy sell and otherwise deal 
in hosiery, underwear and other knit 
goods. The authorized capital stock is 
$200,000. The incorporators are O. E. 
Kearns, T. J. Kearns and E. J. Kearns, 
all of High Point. 


*Belmont (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
recently completed addition to the plant 
which will enable double production of 
hosiery. In the addition space is pro- 
vided for dyeing and finishing equipment 
and the concern will hereafter finish its 
own products. 


*Martha Silk Hosiery Mills, located at 
Hegerman and Sanger St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will soon complete construction of 
the plant, and installation of six high 
speed 42-gauge, 24-section Reading ma- 
chines is expected in the early part of 
this month. The product will be sold in 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


the grey. It will represent an invest- 
ment of close to $100,000, including 
machinery. 


Infanta Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have leased a floor in the building at 
Eleventh and Wood Sts., and will op- 
erate a plant at that location. 


Logan Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is considering a one-story knitting mill 
at Perkasie, Pa., to cost about $45,000, 
with equipment. 


Sport-Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have recently installed 50 
new full-fashioned machines and in addi- 
tion to their former lines of misses’ and 
children’s golf hosiery, are now manu- 
facturing anklets. The offices of the 
company have been moved to Third & 
Westmoreland Sts., all knitting being 
done at the plant at D & Ontario Sts., 
as formerly. 


Paris-Hecker Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa., operating the Noe-Equl Textile 
Mills, Inc., has arranged for a lease of 
mill of the Century-Beverly Corp., 
Washington Ave., Burlington, N. J., and 
will occupy for a new branch hosiery 
mill. It is proposed to begin the instal- 
lation of machinery at once, having the 
plant ready for operation in about 30 
days. 


Cooper Undearwear Co. of Kenosha, 
Wis., incorporated last week listing 500 
shares of common stock without par 
value. R. Cooper, G. S. Cooper and 
R. Y. Cooper are the incorporators of 


the company. 


Lee Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 
formed with a capital of $100,000, to take 
over and operate company of same name 
with local mill on Railroad Ave. Ber- 
nard Lefkowitz, heretofore proprietor, 
will head the new organization. 


Lin-Silk Prints, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by William J. Briody, 
262 Main St., Paterson, an attorney. 
Maurice Makowsky, Paterson, is one of 
the incorporators. 


Majestic Winding & Warping Co., 46 
Gray St., Paterson, N. J. An involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against this company by a number 
of creditors. Philip Freed heads the 
organization. 


United Silk Fabrics Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., recently chartered with a capital 
of $125,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by William H. 
Young, 140 Market St., Paterson, at- 
torney. The incorporators are Abraham 
Goldberg, Abram Span and Harry Gold- 
berg, all of Paterson. 


Hind & Harrison Plush Co., Clark 
Mills, N. Y., is maintaining full time 
weekly schedules in all departments due 
to increased demand. 


Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Inc., 
Gouverneur, N. Y. Three-fourths of the 
new addition is in ruins and the rest is 
unsafe, as a result of the collapse of the 
roof early Dec. 29 under the weight of 
wet snow. Some of the equipment in 
the mill, including much of the ma- 
chinery, is seriously damaged. Loss has 
been put at $20,000. Plans are reported 
under advisement for rebuilding. 
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Rayon 


Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp., headed 
by Floyd L. Carlisle, has announced that 
it will continue at capacity production 
throughout the first quarter of 1930. 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., expects to multiply its output 
with completion of the building program 
shortly after Feb. 1, according to officials 
of the concern. With the increased pro- 
duction, the number of employes will 
also gradually increase. Improvements 
include the use of the present plant at 
full capacity, through alterations now 
being made, erection of two chemical 
buildings, installation of new _ boiler 
plant nearly completed, vacuum system 
and water treatment and filtration plant. 
A 300 ft. chimney is almost finished in 
connection with the duct system which 
will drive fumes and impure air out of 
the plant by means of electric fans. 


Finishing 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 


resumed operations on Dec. 30, following 
closing on Dec. 24 for the holidays. 


Boyd Textile Corp., Williamstown, 
Mass., closed Dec. 31 for an indefinite 
period. 


Alco Piece Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently formed with a capital of 
800 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local finishing and dyeing mill, 
will be represented by Mendelsohn & 
Mendelsohn, 136 Washington St., Pater- 
son, attorneys. The principal incorpo- 
rators are Alfred King and Thomas 
Cadigan, Paterson. 


Haw Finishing Works, Haw River, 
N. C., plant is located in the three-story 
building on the north side of the high- 
way formerly part of the Holt-Granite 
Mfg. Co.’s mills. It has been entirely 
remodeled, the operatives’ houses im- 
proved, and a great deal of other work 
is in progress to make it a modern plant. 
It is affiliated with the Proximity Print 
Works and is intended for the finishing 
of the corduroys, moleskins and other 
goods which will be made by the Tabar- 
drey Mills, of Haw River. 


Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, 
Howard and Oxford Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. William H. Bertolet, Jr., and Oscar 
Leventhal have been appointed receivers 
in equity for this company, under bond 
of $20,000. 


*Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., which was recently com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $1,000,- 
000, will begin operations Jan. 15, ac- 
cording to a recent statement from 
H. A. Ligon, treasurer. Initial capacity 
of the plant will be 1,500,000 yd. of fin- 
ished goods per week. It was stated 
that over 200 people would be employed 
with a payroll amounting to about 
$30,000 per month. The main building 
consists of a bleach house 78x242 ft., 
one story and basement, and the finish- 
ing building 236x313 ft., one story, the 
two sections of buildings being separated 
by a fire wall. Floors are all concrete 
except in the bleach house. 
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New Machinery 


an 


Covering 





Rubber Covering for Loom 
Take-Up 


HE Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 

Mass., in conjunction with the Hood Rubber Co., has 
developed a special crepe rubber for covering take-up 
drums on silk and rayon looms. It is claimed to contain 
a higher percentage of pure rubber than is commercially 
obtainable. The formula has been compounded to resist 
the deteriorating action of sericin oil and the humid 
conditions of the mill. 

The purpose of the new covering is to eliminate star 
marks and similar injuries to the fabric, while retaining 
all the frictional and adhesive qualities of sandpaper. It 
is claimed that actual tests have shown the new covering 
to outlast considerably several other substitutes for sand- 
paper. 

Mills may purchase this rubber in strips 3} in. wide 
for application to their drums or may send their rolls to 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works for recovering. 
The difference in thickness between this rubber and the 
customary sandpaper now on the loom can readily be 
taken care of by a change in the pick wheels. It is pref- 
erable that the number of picks in the goods should be 
counted, instead of dependence being placed on the num- 
ber of teeth in the pick wheel to give the desired pickage. 
If the drum is recovered by the loom works, however, it 
can be turned down to a diameter which will compensate 
for the additional thickness of the crepe rubber. 


Battery Charger 


A NEW Rectox rectifier for charging batteries in 
4 4 industrial plants and elsewhere is announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Employing the copper-oxide principle, this 
charger presents a simple, safe, and satisfactory means 
for charging storage batteries in all applications. The 
Rectox is easy to operate. It is necessary only to plug 
into any available lamp socket, attach the d.c. leads to 
the battery terminals, and turn on the switch mounted 
on top of the charger. Being light in weight, the charger 
The trouble usually 
encountered in moving heavy batteries is therefore elim- 


can be moved to the battery easily. 
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Processes 


Crepe Rubber for 

Take-up 

Drums on Silk and 
Rayon Looms 





Manometer with 
Large Bore Which 
Is Easily Filled 





inated. In automobiles and trucks the charger may be 
placed on the running board, making the connections with 
the battery left in place in the car. One leading feature 
of the Rectox charger is the fact that, with the exception 
of fuses which protect both the a.c. and d.c. circuits, 
there are no parts to wear out or replace. No chemicals 
or acids are used, and there is no danger of explosion or 
corroding fumes. 

The rectifying unit consists of a long-life, dry-type 
rectifier, made from copper. There is no bulb to burn 
out or become inoperative as in the bulb type charger. 
The copper-oxide principle of rectification takes advan- 
tage of the electrical properties of copper which is coated 
with a layer of copper oxide. The unit formed in this 
way allows electric current to pass in one direction only. 


Manometer with Large Bore 


SPECIALLY designed manometer has been placed 

on the market recently by the Meriam Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. To facilitate the introduction of the meas- 
uring liquid the manometer is constructed with a larger 
bore than that generally employed. It is stated that the 
increased size of bore eliminates air bubbles, and in this 
way promotes the accurate measurement of the flow of 
large volumes of liquids or gases at low pressures. A 
further advantage of the large bore is that the greater 
area largely neutralizes the capillary action of the sides 
of the tubes, thus making the tops of the liquid columns 
less convex or concave. This facilitates correct readings. 
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Oscillograph Showing Time of Voltage Recovery 
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Automatic Stoker Drive with 
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The actual differential level between the two legs of the 
tube is not affected by the increased size of bore, because 
this variation depends only upon the difference in pres- 
sure between the two points to which the instrument is 
connected. The manufacturers state that this new-type 
manometer is finding favor where tubes are refilled often. 


Research on Arc-Welding 


HE Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 

working on the problem of reducing the time of 
voltage recovery in arc-welding. It now appears to have 
a solution as a commercial possibility. 

The oscillograph, Fig. 1, shows the length of time con- 
sumed in recovery of voltage from zero or short circuit 
to 95% of final voltage in one of the standard machines 
now on the market. The time of recovery shown is quite 
rapid, and is much shorter than found with the average 
type of machine. The oscillograph, Fig. 2, shows the 
results where an experimental device developed in the 
Lincoln laboratories was used. It will be noted that the 
length of time for the voltage to rise from zero or short 
circuit to 95% of its normal voltage is very much reduced. 


Automatic Stoker Drive 


THREE-SPEED reducer applicable to automatic 
stoker drives has been developed by Gears & Forg- 
ings, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. The change of speeds is 
accomplished by a hand wheel operating a threaded shaft 
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New Single-Phase Capacitor Motor 
Designed for Quiet Operation 





upon which the shifting fork is mounted. This wheel 
enables the operator to change the speed of the drive unit 
and thus regulate the amount of coal fed to the boiler. It 
is stated that installations of this drive on automatic 
stokers has proved highly satisfactory. 

The change-gear box consists of a splined shaft, which 
is an extension of the worm-gear shaft, and a jackshaft 
upon which two sets of change gears are mounted. The 
sliding gears on the splined shaft engage either one of 
these change gears, or by means of a clutch engage the 
gear mounted on the worm-gear shaft. The shafts are 
mounted on two sets of Timken roller bearings. The 
housing is of high-grade semi-steel, and consists of three 
sections split horizontally. ‘The sections are bolted to- 
gether by substantial bolts. All change gears, bevel 
gears, and worms are made of carburizing steels, properly 
heat-treated, to give the best service for the application. 


Single-Phase Capacitor Motor 
ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y., 


offers a single-phase, squirrel-cage, capacitor motor. 
This type KC motor is especially designed for quiet 
operation. Although the motor is classified as a single- 
phase machine, it is really a modified two-phase, squirrel- 
cage motor, with a capacitor in series with one phase of 
the stator windings. This arrangement gives starting 
characteristics similar to the two-phase, squirrel-cage 
motor ; that is, it is self-starting. The capacitor remains 
in the circuit throughout starting and running, so that 
full-voltage, hand or magnetic control only is required. 
As a result of this, single-phase pulsation is said to be 
absent. To obtain an even greater degree of quietness, 
special slot combinations are used. 

This motor is manufactured in several sizes. The 
ratings available are from 1 to 25 hp. inclusive at 3,600, 
1,800, 1,200, and 900 r.p.m. constant speed. The starting 
torque is from 60 to 40% of the full-load running torque, 
depending upon the speed. The maximum torque is ap- 
proximately 200% of the full-load running torque. The 
principal applications of these motors are expected to be 
in driving blowers and ventilating fans in buildings; on 
low-torque centrifugal machinery; on low-pressure 
pumping applications; and on some wood-working ma- 
chines and machine tools, where the motor is built into 
the machine. 
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Wool Fabrics Firmer Than Raw Materials 


Unusual Mill Curtailment Shows Supply Being Adjusted 
to Declining Demand, Says Dr. Haney 


HE outstanding developments af- 

fecting the wool manufacturing 

industry during the last month 
have been (1) the universal weakness 
of the raw wool market, and (2) the 
unusually drastic curtailment in all 
branches of domestic wool manufactur- 
ing activity. The effects of artificial 
restriction of supplies in foreign mar- 
kets did not last very long in the face 
of a declining demand. Financial diffi- 
culties in the Argentine weakened South 
American markets, and these, together 
with large supplies, are reacting to de- 
press other markets. 

No sign of improvement in general 
business is yet apparent, and the wool 
industry is not an exception to the gen- 
eral trend. The best that can be said is 
that some maladjustments are being met 
courageously. Yet under existing de- 
mand conditions manufacturers will do 
well if they succeed in maintaining their 
margins. 

('nfavorable Factors—The factors 
tending to depress the price of raw 
wool are as follows :— 

1. All foreign markets weak. During 
December the decline in raw wool prices 
was world wide. Restriction of offer- 
ings has had only a temporary effect 
on prices, and recently there have been 
withdrawals in spite of restrictions. Full 
schedules are to be resumed in some 
markets to clean up the old clip. For- 
eign wools are near the import point. 

2. Argentine monetary crisis 
presses South American markets. 

3. Domestic mills are believed to be 

overed on immediate requirements. 


4. Mill consumption and machinery 

ctivity all show the severest declines 
years. 

>. Bradford tops and yarns have de- 

lined again and are near the lows of 
cent years. 


de- 


SUMMARY 


Raw wool prices are likely to 
move irregularly lower as mill 
consumption is sharply reduced 
and foreign markets continue 
weak, 

Worsted sales yarn market is 
in a weakened position. 

Cloth production has been so 
curtailed that supply is well ad- 
justed to a declining demand, 
and prices should hold better 
than raw materials. 


* 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various 


branches of the textile industry 
from week to week. The conclu- 
sions reached in the Analyst are 


mostly forecasts and 
ply to a time two or 
ahead. The Analyst is based on 
statistical data and does not re- 
flect temporary trade sentiment. 


generally ap- 
three months 


6. Domestic yarns are in a weakened 
statistical position. 

7. Wholesale dry goods sales have 
declined since August. 

Favorable Factors—The factors tend- 
ing to support the price of raw wool 
are as follows :— 

1. Domestic stocks of raw wool at 
Boston are reported to be well below a 
year ago. Dealers’ stocks are believed 
to be small, and prompt deliveries are 
called for. 

2. Fine wools moving. The recent ac- 
tivity has been chiefly in fine wools. 

3. National Wool Marketing Corp., 
capitalized at $1,000,000, formed to mar- 
ket next year’s clip. 

4. Western ranges below par. The 
condition of the ranges is 88% of nor- 
mal, compared with 91% a year ago. 

5. Wool imports have declined since 
August and are below a 


vear 


ago. 
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Compared with consumption, imports 
are low. 

6. Wool receipts have declined since 
June. 

7. Wool cloth statistical position im- 
proved. The maladjustment in wool 
cloth, due to over-production, is being 
corrected by drastic curtailment. 

8. Manufacturers’ margins fairly 
good. Both replacement and actual 
earnings margins have held, though a 
little below the year’s high level. 

The factors on the unfavorable side 
seem to have the greater weight. Few 
of the favorable factors are likely to 
have much immediate influence market- 
wise, 

lool Manufacturing Outlook Uncer- 
tain—Mill consumption of raw wool in- 
creased from late 1927 until July 1929, 
a period of about 19 months, which is 
about the usual duration of an upswing 
in the business cycle. The trend is now 
definitely downward. Not since 1924 
has there been so large a slump in mill 
consumption in any one month as that 
which took place during November. 

Spindle activity fell to the 1924 de- 
pression levels. The spread between the 
indexes of mill consumption and spindles 
has narrowed, which is usual during 
a period of readjustment. It is usually 
the case that the readjustment is not 
completed until the mill consumption in- 
dex falls below its average relation with 
spindle activity. 

Raw Wool Decline Continues—The 
TEXTILE Wortp index of raw wool 
prices during December was 82.2% of 


the average for 1921-1928, against 
85.9% in November and 104.9% a year 
ago. This is another new low for the 


movement. 

The smoothed trend of mill consump- 
tion is clearly downward after having 
passed a cyclical peak last summer. 

Imports also show a down trend and 
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Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE oa. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 





Copyright, 1922, A. Y. & P. Co, 
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have fallen off even more, relatively, 
than has mill consumption. This prob- 
ably signifies a weak demand here. For- 
eign wools are near a parity with do- 
mestic grades, however, and increased 
imports before long would not be sur- 
prising. At least, imports would be 
prevented only by lower prices here. 

Worsted Yarn Position Weakens 
Further—The TextiLe Wor p index of 
worsted sales yarns prices declined dur- 
ing December to 90.1% of the 1921- 
1928 average, which compares with 
92.1% in November and 99.0% a year 
ago. There has not been a single in- 
crease in this index since June, 1928. 

While spindle activity fell off sharply 
in November, the decline in this index 
did not equal the unusually drastic de- 
cline in wide loom activity, which should 
be a fair measure of the demand for 
weaving yarns. The balance between 
supply and demand has become more 
unfavorable than it has been at any 
time since 1927. 

Spinners’ replacement margins, on 
average, were unchanged in November, 
and declined in December. This con- 
dition has existed at a time when yarn 
production was being curtailed. It fol- 
lows that the demand situation for yarns 
must be quite weak. For these reasons, 
we are inclined to look for lower yarn 
prices as well as for some decline in 
spinners’ replacement margins during 
the next few months. 

Wool Cloth Production at Depression 
Levels—The TextTiLe Wor-p index of 
wool cloth prices was unchanged during 
December. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of woolen and worsted 
goods prices declined again during No- 
vember, after a month of stability, fall- 
ing to 94.4% of the average for 1921- 
1928. This compares with 94.9% in 
October and 98.6% a year ago. This 
— is lagging the price of raw wool 
by about two months, which suggests 
that further declines are to be expected 
in cloth prices. It is now down to the 
mid-1922 level. 

Nevertheless, the relation of supply 
to demand has improved, and wool cloth 
is probably in a stronger statistical po- 
sition. Loom activity during November 
was 80.5% of the 1922-1926 average, 
against 88.4% in October and 91.9% 
a year ago. This is one of the severest 
declines that the index of loom activity 
has undergone in any one month. The 
November index was the lowest since 
1921. Even though the situation is at 
present weak, the supply side of the 
price equation is under control. 

_ Wholesale dry goods sales have been 
declining since August, but they have 
held up better relatively than has loom 
activity. The maladjustment between 
supply, as measured by loom activity, 
| demand, as measured by wholesale 
goods sales, has disappeared. Cur- 
ment is now acting as an antidote 
iver-production. Demand is declin- 
ing, but supply 
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GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL IN- 


W ool Consumption—Grease equivalent ; ad- 


justed for number of working days and seasonal varia- 


tion, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. 


of Commerce). 


Spindle 


Hours—Average of woolen and worsted spindles, per 
cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. 


of Commerce). 


Line— 


P/V 


Ratio of general commodity price index to volume of 
trade (Bureau of Business Research). 
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fallen off still further. For this reason, 
it is likely that manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins will be fairly well main- 
tained and that the declines which we 


WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: 
Wortp I/ndex; 
weighted average, 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for sea- 
three-month 
Average 1921-1926= 


Wool Cloth 
Looms—Adjusted for 
Dept. of Com- 
moving average, Federal 
100 for all indexes. 


expect in cloth prices will be no greater 
than are necessary to readjust the goods 
market to the lower level of the raw 
material. 
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Textile Rationalization Gains 


Current Slow-down Normal With No 
Occasion for Outside Explanations 


Boston, Jan. 8. 

HAT might be considered an 

American type of _ industrial 
rationalization is proceeding safely and 
sanely in textiles; less idealistic than 
European schemes it is showing itself 
in the natural elimination of unfit 
agencies and organizations, greater co- 
operation between the several branches 
of the industry, most helpful and con- 


(loom activity) has structive suggestions and statistics from 
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the wool and cotton institutes and to a 
lesser degree from the several trade 
associations. In the attempt to modern- 
ize textile production so that the worker 
shall be better paid and the shareholder 
receive a larger, surer return, TEXTILE 
Wor tp has pledged its full assistance as 
outlined on the editorial pages of last 
week’s issue. 

In spite of the fact that curtailment 
is under in both cotton and wool 


way 
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W m. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 







HETHER you use fine or coarse 

x yarn, single, two-ply or three-ply, 
you know they are uniformly good when 
you use Standard Yarn. 
This unvarying dependability is possible 
because Standard Yarn is spun and proc- 
essed in our own plants. Our own stern 
requirements assure that correct twist 
shall be constant. Every single step is 
controlled to the end that you may have 
yarn that will add wear and strength as 
well as character and sales-stimulating 
appearance to your product. 
We are pledged to an undeviating con- 
tinuance of this policy for the benefit of 
our customers. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices : Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


456 Fourth Ave., New York Greensboro Bank & Trust Building 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 


Canadian Representative: 
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with the woolen branch of manufactur- 
ng particularly hard hit, there are 
really no signs of any major depression. 
\What is occurring in the wool and cot- 
ton industries has only the slightest 
relation to the financial crash. The re- 
cession in woolens was brought about 
by conditions within the wool industry 
itself that were in evidence months be- 
fore the financial disturbance and as for 
the slight recession shown in worsted 
manufacturing it may be accounted for 
by the fact that the comeback in this 
type of fabric and its relative victory 
over woolens, had been a little too rapid 
to be sustained indefinitely. 

While there has been a somewhat 
general reduction of manufacturing 
margins in the cotton industry in late 


months this, on the average, is only 
partly true of wool manufacturing. 


Worsted mills doing the bulk of the 
business of the industry have made 
money and in general have had the ad- 
vantage of a gradual decline in the 
prices of wool and its semi-manufactures 
on the one hand and relative firmness 
of cloth prices on the other hand. 

As to cotton its popularity in style 
fabrics is strongly on the gain and as 
fine cotton goods is New England’s 
specialty the situation seems very prom- 
ising for New Bedford and other fine 
goods centers. What James A. Farrell, 
president of U. S. Steel Corp., stated 
recently regarding his own industry 
seems particularly apropo to the textile 
industry: ‘There has been no inflation 
in prices, in inventories, nor in capacity, 
and there is no apparent reason why 
1930 should not be a good average year 
with stable prices and stable wages.” 

American Woolen Affairs — The 
American Woolen Co. has acquired 
some $500,000 of the 7% Shawsheen 
Mill notes, due Oct. 31, 1931, for which 
they asked tenders expiring Dec. 21 
last. The notes were acquired on the 
average price basis of 98.65. Shares of 
the company had a sharp rise during 
the week, the preferred advancing from 
193 to 27 and the common stock from 
6; to 103. A report from New York 
to the effect that negotiations were 
under way between the American 
Woolen Co. and a New York group 
headed by W. C. Durant and Samuel 
Rosoff, was apparently quite without 
foundation. It is understood that Mr. 
Rosoff is interested in the possibilities 
‘f artificial wool. 

Hamilton Woolen Earnings Larger— 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
\lass., reports for the year ended Nov. 
30 last net profit after all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest and taxes, 
of $190,937 equivalent to $4.92 on each 
of the 38,775 shares outstanding. This 

mpares with net profit in the preced- 

ie year of $85,089, or $3.29 a share on 

850 shares. In March, 1929, 12,925 

litional shares were offered to stock- 

lers at $50 a share, one share for 
each two held. Annual losses from 


rations in 1927 were $300,694; 1926, 


$502,783; and 1925, $71, 733. Total 
sales for 1929 amounted to $5,001,464 as 
compared with $4,436,987 in 1928. 

New England Southern Corp. Re- 
ports Net Loss—The N. E. Southern 
Corp., successor in reorganiaztion to 
N. E. Southern Mills, reports for the 
year ended Sept. 30 last a net loss after 
all charges of $179,988. Net sales 
totaled $6,251,491, gross operating 
profit was $565,801, depreciation $299,- 
312 and current interest $105,975, mak- 
ing net operating profit $160,514. Inter- 
est on funded debt was $340,502, result- 
ing in the final loss of $179,988. This 
is the first report made by the corpora- 
tion or its successor in two years. On 
Oct. 1, 1929, the corporation ceased to 
be an operating company and became a 
holding company owning all the capital 
stock of Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
Tucapau (S. C.) Mills and Lisbon 
(Me.) Spinning Co. The latter has 
been operating at substantially full 
capacity and is now sold some months 
ahead. 

Boston Mfg. Co. Facing Liquidation 
—Special meeting of stockholders of 
Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., 
called to consider liquidation was ad- 
journed. Not enough stock was repre- 
sented at the meeting to permit official 
action. Treasurer George S. Sum- 
mersby stated that the directors were of 
the opinion that without new capital it 
would be impossible to secure a new 
endorser of the company’s notes or to 
renew them, and that if the stockholders 
did not wish to,attempt to raise new 
capital, authorization of voluntary 
liquidation appeared to be the only 
course to adopt to avoid a more rapid 
liquidation being forced on the company. 

Everett Mills Liquidation Dividend— 
The Everett Mills has declared a divi- 
dend in liquidation of $15 per share, 
payable Jan. 15 to stock of record 
Jan. 8. This dividend is made possible 
by the sale of the company’s remaining 
properties in Lawrence to the Lawrence 
Factories, Inc. The company has some 
assets still unsold, as well as a cash bal- 
ance which would permit of a further 
dividend being paid. The company made 
its initial distribution of 10 per cent 
about a year ago. 

News in Brief—Stockholders of 
Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
received final dividend in liquidation of 
$2.80 per share, making total of $8.80 
per share as result of sale of mills to 
Arkwright Mills, Inc. 

Stockholders of Merchants Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass., were paid cash divi- 
dend of $10 a share on Jan. 4. First 
dividend following acquisition of con- 
trol by Newman Syndicate by purchase 
of stock at $40 per share, amounted to 
$15. Reported that there is sufficient 
cash on hand to pay another dividend. 

Negotiations which Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. was conducting for sale of its 
Lowell property to New England Power 
Association have been definitely ter- 
minated. Proprietors of the Locks & 
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Canals which controls the water power 
at Lowell would not permit transfer of 
its shares from Pepperell to New Eng- 
land Power. 

Directors of Parker Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., in letter to stockholders urge ac- 
ceptance of offer of Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., to acquire 
Parker properties. Berkshire offers 73 
shares of convertible preferred stock 
($100 par) for each $1,000 Parker bond, 
1} shares no par common and 1-10th 
share of preferred for each share of 
Parker prefered and } share of com- 
mon for each share of Parker common. 
Offer open until Jan. 15. 

English business in textile shares is 
restricted. Confidence is still lacking. 
Courtaulds had a sharp spurt recently 
on bear covering, but the improvement 
has since been lost. Other leading 
shares of the rayon group are fairly 
steady. In the cotton and wool group 
prices move on a narrow range, inter- 
est almost entirely lacking. 

Boston Stock Auctions—The follow- 
ing sales of textile shares were made 
at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
59 Berkshire Associates, pfd. 100 75 —I15 
10 Lancaster, pfd... : 100 74 — } 
15 Appleton, com..... 100 7 + I 
50 Boston Woven Hose, 

com. Sea ee 100 8890 — 4 
25 Arlington. . 100 21} + 2} 

135 Associated Textiles. .. 1009 364-36 
40 Naumkeag. . 100 88 — } 
42 Plymouth Cordage..... 100 90-85* — 1} 

376 Total. *Ex. div. 


Quiet Period in South—Twenty-five 
common stocks of southern textile mills 
continued quiet and inactive with but 
little change in the average bid price 
for the week ending Jan. 3, according 
to the weekly summary as compiled by 
R. S. Dickson & Co., of Charlotte. 
The closing bid price for the week end- 
ing Dec. 26 stood at 86.36 a share as 
compared with recent close of 86.28 or 
a net loss of 8c. for the week. The mar- 
ket for the better class of dividend pre- 
ferred issues while inactive with only 
a fair volume of sales, continues to hold 
firm at current quotations. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended Jan. 8: 


; Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 

American Woolen ‘ 11 3 93 + 2} 
American Woolen, pfd 27 193 25% + 64 
Belding-Hemingway. 4} 4} 44 — } 
*Blumenthal... : 284 27% 27% — 2} 
Cannon Mills... 28] 27 27 — 1 
Collins & Aikman 19 143 18 + 2 
Consolidated Textile. . 1} 1 | + } 
Duplan Silk 15 15 5 — } 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. . 50 50 50 + 34 
Gotham Hosiery 24} 23} 233 + 3 
Kayser, Julius 41} 39% 4t +1. 
Kendall, pfd. ; 824 824 824 ; 
Mallinson. 95 9} 94 4 
Mohawk Carpet.... 38 373 373 + 1 
Munsingwear.. : 49} 46 47} 2} 
Pacific Mills. ‘ 21 21 21 + | 
*Powdrell & Alexander. 631 60 60 1} 
Real Silk Hosiery. 47 46 47 + 2 
*Tubize. 153 1404 151 +11 
United Piece Dye Wks 27; 25k 27; + 33 


*Listed on Curb 




















SUPERIOR — 
NOTABLY DIFFERENT 


CHACELON is a superior and notably 
different acetate yarn. It represents the lat- 
- est achievement of textile science. Its beauty 
and distinction are the result of new and ad- 
vanced processes of manufacture which pro- 
duce a yarn of uniform exact denier, en- 
hanced softness and greater affinity for deli- 
cate dyes. 


Chacelon has a natural and permanent sub- 
dued lustre. It can be used alone or in com- 
bination with other fibres. For the textile 
manufacturer Chacelon is the practical yarn 
—practical because fabrics made from 
Chacelon are exquisitely beautiful, wear 
longer, and have exceptional laundering 


qualities. 
Chacelon is furnished on Bobbins, Cops 
/ and Cones, or in Skeins. 


CHACELON 


De a HE ISS > SS ee ER a a 
AMERICAN CHATILLON CORPORATION 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. — Plant, Rome, Ga. 


Also makers of fine filament rayon yarn by the viscose process 
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Cotton Yarns Trend Downward 


Sales Decrease As Specifications 
Against Old Contracts Increase 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CA yarns have become quiet 
and prices are inclined to be easy, 
spinners being willing to take half cent 
less than last week. This is in contrast 
to combed and mercerized qualities 
which continue unchanged in price. 
This has been true during the last 
month or more, carded yarns declining 
each week while combed and mercerized 
yarns have held steady and unchanged. 

Aside from longer staple cotton being 
noticeably strong while short staple cot- 
ton has declined, there are other rea- 
sons for this contrast. Combed spinners 
have been firm in holding for prices 
which will net them a fair profit while 
carded spinners are content to book 
business irrespective of whether selling 
prices are profitable or not, sales of the 
latter being made primarily, during the 
last six weeks, to keep machinery 
running. 

Combed spinners have not been sell- 
ing large quantities but neither have 
they needed business badly, most hav- 
ing at least six weeks forward orders 
in hand. Many are not receiving speci- 
fications on this at present. Carded 
spinners have determined to get busi- 
ness and ship it even though manufac- 
turers have been in no mood to take 
delivery. Result has been constant shad- 
ing of carded yarns while combed and 
mercerized have stood unchanged dur- 
ing this period. 

Combed Prices Are Steady—Carded 
spinners assert all is not so rosy for 
combed spinners as this would appear. 
In the past year or more combed spin- 
ners have booked most of their business 
at two times of the year, booking about 
six months at each time. Manufactur- 
ers assert that after a period of inactiv- 
ity such as we now are seeing in yarns 
enough combed spinners will be so anx- 
ious for business that they will sell con- 
siderably under the nominal price list 
and by the time large buyers of combed 
are ready conditions will have been 
made right for them to further force 
prices down. In other words conditions 
for combed spinners while improved are 
not yet all that could be desired. 


At present combed spinners are well 
sold ahead but part of this business was 
taken before prices were raised to their 
present level. In addition spinners are 
not receiving specifications on this busi- 
ness and at least in this respect are no 
better off than their carded competitors. 
The law of supply and demand is op- 
erating with force among carded spin- 
ners and day to day price changes 
quickly reflect this. Combed spinners 
being fewer in number have a firmer 


hold on their situation and this is seen 
in price steadiness. 

Spurt Did Not Last—Late in Decem- 
ber and the first few days of January 
there was a small spurt in demand from 
weavers, little of account being placed 
by knitters but this interest has subsided 
and conditions are again quiet with 
prices inclined to drop. Spinners are 
quoting 20s-2 warps at 33c. this week 
which is half cent lower than the lowest 
priced ones quoted a week ago and the 
same applies to 30s-2, which are held 
and have moved in small lots at 38c. for 
ordinary quality. Late in December one 
house sold 190,000 lbs., to one manu- 
facturer for delivery during first 
quarter, being the largest weaving sale 
reported in months. 

Knitters while they have been making 
low-priced offers for medium and light- 
weight counts have not bought heavily 
this year and spinners are awaiting the 
January spurt which they look for and 
predicted without success to date. There 
is a conservative feeling among both 
weavers and knitters and many look 
for buying only to cover goods orders 
for the first quarter of this year or 
until manufacturers see clearer skies in 
the business world. There is a feeling 
of discouragement among spinners that 
January buying has not been larger to 
date. 

Carded knitting counts have been 
moving at lower prices and one up-state 
underwear manufacturer claimed to 
have bought 200,000 lb. on a basis of 
less than 3lc. for 20s. No spinner could 
be located who accepted such an order 
although it was possible this week for 
mills to buy carded cones on basis of 
less than 28c. for 10s for ordinary qual- 
ity. Spinners in majority of instances 
quoted this yarn at 28c. to 285c., finding 
few takers at that level. 

One encouraging feature has been 
the increased specifications on old con- 
tracts which has helped the spot situa- 
tion materially. Should this continue it 
would help spinners as much as would 
increase in contracts at this time, both 
spinners and dealers being in possession 
of more than normal supplies of yarn. 


New Yorx.—Cotton yarn market is 
still sluggish, but mills realize that it 
is useless to try and force sales when 
buying is inactive so there has been 
little price cutting to date. Bargain 
hunters have been, in the main, unsuc- 
cessful, although carded yarns have not 
held quite so firmly to nominal quota- 
tions as combed. 

Purchasers are operating with ex- 
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treme caution, but it is believed that 
forward buying will develop when they 
are confident that present nervousness 
has disappeared from the market. A 
few weeks of stability or a slight rise 
in prices would undoubtedly stimulate 
demand more than price recession and 
factors hope there will be no panicky 
selling to disturb the situation. 

Stocks are low and considerable yarn 
must be bought, but if buyers uncover 
weak spots, they are likely to postpone 
action further and await developments. 
Mills, by their action in the next few 


weeks, will do much to determine the 
tone of the market for the first part of 
the year. 

S 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Although sales 
of carded and combed yarns in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia market have shown 
some increase over the previous week, 
shipping specifications being received 
with more regularity, business is still 
far from satisfactory, according to fac- 
tors in close touch with the market. 

Dealers and spinners both state they 
have not anticipated that any material 
increase in yarn sales would develop 
this early in the month, but that the 
last half of January should show a sub- 
stantial volume as stocks in the hands 
of knitters and weavers are uniformly 
low. One important dealer reported an 
increase in the number of inquiries and 
believed that a better market for carded 
qualities would be encountered in a 
very short time. 

Combed yarn prices remained at 
about the same levels, with some ac- 
tivity reported in single yarns for knit- 
ting. Carded single yarns were quoted 
on a basis of 284c. for 10s, while 20s-2 
sold at 32 to 33c. and 30s-2 at 374c. 


30sToN—Although the cotton yarn 
market is optimistic in tone and be- 
lieves in a much better selling position 
a little later on, this unfortunately does 
not prevent the market from sagging 
irregularly to a lower level. There is 
no warrant for this either on ruling 
prices for cotton or on good prospects 
concerning a generally higher basis for 


the staple in the weeks to come. 
Brought about no doubt by slim con- 
sumer interest, market lassitude will 


pass quickly enough when a restora- 
tion of confidence begets bigger busi- 
ness from the several weaving and knit- 
ting divisions of the cotton industry. 

Sellers are doing their best to get 
advances on the better grades of yarns 
but find the prevailing trend against 
them, although they are encouraged by 
inquiries from consumers who are fig- 
uring on their February and March re- 
quirements. The amount of business 
passing among dealers seems rather re- 
spectable at times, but from the spin- 
ner’s standpoint, with an immense 
spindleage to be kept going, the turn- 
over is disappointing. 

Some spinners are disposed to run 
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BemberS 


BRAND YARN 





Copy by Cecile of a Norman Hartnell model. *Purple tulle of 
Bemberg embroidered with silver thread fashions a charming formal 


gown with princess bodice and wide, filmy skirt. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


*This lovely tulle of Bemberg 
is made by The Liberty Lace 
& Netting Works, 136 West 
38th Street, New York City. 
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some of the staple counts to stock but 
the bulk of opinion is in favor of fur- 


ther curtailment. The ideal of a bal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion is generally accepted though no 
easy proposition to translate into prac- 
tice. As between carded and combed 


yarns there is little to choose. In the 
New Bedford district, the big center of 
the fine goods industry business is more 
promising. Yarn inventories every- 
where are considered low and recent 
steady curtailment in yarn production 
is sure to help to better selling. 


Worsted Yarns Improving 


Demand Is More Active 


And Yarn Prices Are Stronger 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HERE is a more active demand 
and prices are firmer than in De- 
cember. While sales have not called for 


large quantities more manufacturers 
have been in the market than for a 


month and spinners find they are able 
to obtain slightly more than the lowest 
point touched last month. Manufacturers 
curtailed purchases so drastically last 
month it has been imperative to buy 
additional lots, this being particularly 
true in the case of outerwear mills. 

Although the improvement has been 
noticeable it has not been of such pro- 
portions as to make any increase in 
spinning activity possible, most spinners 
running at the same rate but expressing 
the belief that demand will further 
broaden, making it possible for them to 
operate more machinery within the next 
few weeks. 

Standard Counts Change—Trend of 
yarn demand from knitters and from 
men’s wear has been in contrast, that 
from outerwear mills being in the 
direction of finer grades while men’s 
wear manufacturers have been using 
coarser counts and grades. Largest 
count used by the men’s wear trade is 
now 2-30s made from 64s stock and 
this does not vary materially with the 
season. Spinners of this count in mix- 
ture qualities have been booking prac- 
tically all of the men’s wear business, 
there being no demand of account for 
gray yarns from this quarter. 

This tendency has been so decided the 
relation that formerly existed between 
prices of mixtures and the same counts 
in the gray, no longer is seen. In the 
outerwear yarn section the tendency is 
more and more towards the use of finer 
grades and manufacturers who two 
seasons ago used only 50s are now turn- 
ing toward three-eights stock or even 
fine, spinners anticipating an increase 
this year in sales of 64s grade yarns to 
manufacturers of sweaters and bathing- 
uits, 

One indication of this has been wit- 
iessed in recent months in expansion of 

iles of 2-40s, 64s, to knitters, this being 
ne of the outstanding features of the 
ntire market. During the last week 


pinners found that when demand in- 
‘reased this count was one that was 
pecified by sweater manufacturers and 
les of it are expected to be large. 


Demand is Broadening—Manufac- 
turers have completed their inventory- 
taking and as they left yarn supplies go 
to lowest levels on record there are 
grounds for believing the present ex- 
pansion in demand will broaden further 
during the next few weeks. The outer- 
wear trade is known to have a fair 
amount of goods business on their books 
and this will be covered with yarn this 
month, it being relatively unimportant 
whether contracts for large amounts are 
placed or buying is of a hand-to-mouth 
character. Consumption of yarns is 
growing and that is the test. 

Sales of yarn this week have called 
for delivery soon as posible and spinners 
have been able to supply all of the 
demand from stock in knitting counts. 
Men’s wear manufacturers are at the 
end of their season and mills are only 
placing new orders for mixtures when 
they receive duplicate goods orders. 
These have not been numerous enough 
to warrant important-sized mixture 
contracts this week, filling-in orders 
being the rule. 

Spinners are no longer willing to sell 
2-30s, 64s fancy mixes, at low point 
touched within the last two months but 
are holding more firmly at $1.924 than 
for several months, this being more 
than five cents above the bottom. Out- 
erwear counts are quoted and selling on 
basis of $1.224 for 2-20s, 50s, or $1.40 
dyed; single counts are on $1.35 basis 
for 15s, 48s, both being unchanged. 
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® Thrown Silk Prices 

Weaker 

HE first dull business week of 

1930 offered little encouragement to 
thrown silk producers. Reflecting the 
general weakness which followed the 
publication of December consumption 
figures, prices softened, registering a 
drop of 5 to 15c. The drop spurred 


buying in some quarters, but it was 
strictly on a bargain basis, and the 


slightest strengthening of prices sent 
demand off, once more. 

There was no real interest manifest 
at any end of the consuming market. 
Hosiery producers, who did some 
buying prior to and during the holi- 
days, have again withdrawn from 
the picture; they placed practically no 
orders during the week, according to 
the principal throwsters. Weavers of 
broadsilks were equally apathetic. 

Thrown silk dealers are hopeful that 
ten days will bring a turn for the better. 
Numerous of the manufacturers are low 
on stocks, due to limited buying, and it 
is believed that they will be compelled 
to place business soon. 


Spinners Await 
Spring Demand 


PUN silk producers continued to 

feel the holiday let-up this week. 
The market firm, and there is a 
steady inflow of small orders to meet 
current needs, but the real spring buy- 
ing has not yet started. Spinners are 
well satisfied with the present situation 
and with spring prospects. 

Mills Sold Ahead—Most of the larger 
spinners are sold ahead, having booked 
substantial spring business last fall. 
Production is under way, but at a con- 
servative pace. While the trade looks 
for an exceptionally good season, due to 
the increased interest manifest during 
the last twelve months in spun silk 
fabrics, the mills are disinclined to 
plunge into large-scale production. 


is 


Rayon Yarn Call Firmer 


Increased Demand Shows 
Passing of Holiday Lull 


HE rayon industry entered 1930 

under somewhat better auspices 
than it left 1929. Manufacturers were 
less hesitant, and though demand is far 
from maximum at present, it more 
confident than last month. The holiday 
lull was about normal, producers found; 
there was a trickling inflow of business 
through the year-end, and after New 
Year this increased considerably. 
Producers are writing a fair business 
at the knitting end, both underwear and 
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hosiery manufacturers showing greater 
interest than at any time since Novem- 
ber. Buying is still for nearbys. Little 
future business has been placed dur- 
ing the past six weeks; however, the 
producers are in good shape on that 
score, many wrote considerable 
Spring business in November. 
Weavers Quiet: Weavers show scant 
interest, but this believed to be a 
temporary condition due to the holidays. 


The broadsilk trade made meny in- 
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Why THE SUBDUED [uster 


e 
of this yarn 
INISHING, dyeing, wash- ° of the smooth surface, the 
ing cannot make a single ZS P CVV} ad V2 CV £ new charm that the subdued 


tiny filament of Chardonize luster gives to colors, and 


develop a high luster. The i, the fine, even texture of the 


subdued luster is an intrin- fabric. Thisconsumer accept- 


sic part of Chardonize, inherent in the mass ance means increasing volume with attendant 
from which the yarn is spun. profits to the manufacturer. Chardonize yarn 
is made exclusively by the Tubize Company. 


Developed by our own research organization to We shall be glad to submit samples to any 
offer the utmost in quality as well as in appear- manufacturer who requires rayons or similar 


ance, Chardonize has a proven appeal to women. yarns whether he makes underwear cloth, 


In underwear, especially, they like the deep bloom hosiery or woven fabrics. 
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(PRONOUNCED SHARDONEEZE) 
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Aubize 


PRODUCT 
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NW 
Chardonize is a soft, fine yarn of unusual beauty with a permanent subdued lustrous appearance resembling silk. 
Chardonize — developed by our own research organization —and exclusively manufactured and controlled by our 
company is a yarn whose luster is inherent in the mass from which the yarn is spun—and consequently is permanent 

and is not the result of any surface or after-treatment. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA * Two Park Avenue, N. Y. C. + Factories: Hopewell, Va. 
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quiries during the week and there were 
indications that these firms would be in 
the market for yarn before the end of 
the month. 

Manufacturers seem more disposed 
to accept current rayon prices as stable. 
The widespread discussions in recent 
months, especially the fact that 1929 
brought two reductions, had created a 
feeling of doubt. This uncertainty in- 
spired producers to repeated announce- 
ment that no further price changes 
were contemplated. The chief New 
Year hope of the producers is for price 
stability which they recognize as a vital 


complement to a healthy sustained 
demand. 
Current buying stressed the 100 


denier yarns, though 150s continued 
their normal popularity; demand for 
75s was steady but not voluminous. 


Peeler Comber Waste 
Now Firmly Priced 


Boston. 


HE year in cotton wastes closed 

with some slight comeback notice- 
able in percentage selling prices on good 
spinnable stocks and of even larger im- 
portance the fact that contracts on the 
whole had been placed upon a much 
lower basis than a year ago. 

With its contracts completed the 
cotton waste trade is all set for a good 
and profitable business in the near 
future. Consuming demand is_ yet 
rather laggard and the recession in 
cotton manufacturing has not yet 
reached its limit of curtailment. By 
the early spring at the latest the situa- 
tion ought to be much brighter. This 
especially in the case of the low-priced 
wastes that are utilized in large amounts 
in the bedding and automobile batting 
industries. 

Peeler comber not in large abundance 
is a firm stock in the market. Some 
accounts say that as high as 85% has 
been paid to northern mills and 83% to 
southern mills for the best comber. 
These figures seem high to other fairly 
well-informed men who state that the 
average comber contracts have been 
around 80 to 83%. 

It is improbable that 1930 will be 
anything like a _ repetition of 1929. 
Contracts have been placed on a much 
safer basis and then there is every 
probability of a much more stable cotton 
market throughout 1930. As the ma- 
terials covered by this market are not 
confined to a single outlet the aggregate 
business to be consummated will in all 
probability be quite large and as 1929 
was a year of general price decline in 
textile raw materials and their by- 
products the stabler situation now form- 
ing must be considered a very favorable 
factor. 

There has been no lack of supplies 
for the waste trade. The output of the 
general run of wastes is strictly pro- 


portional to the amount of cotton going 
through the mills but in the case of 
comber the situation in the fine goods 
industry is the dominating factor. With 
the cotton index consumption figure for 
1926 at 100 there was a rise in con- 
sumption to 110 in 1927, a decline to 98 
in 1928 and a return to 110 for the 
first ten months of 1929. 


Rayon Waste 
Demand Steady 


AYON waste demand was steady, 
with orders small and confined to 
spot shipment for the most part. A 
few firms were writing February busi- 
ness, but the consuming market gen- 
erally was averse to buying for more 
than immediate needs. New York 
dealers reported a demand from Boston 
firms for various yarns. Open waste, 
bleached and unbleached sold steadily. 
Buyers also made numerous inquiries, 
as to the end-January prospects for sup- 
plies, indicating an anticipated demand. 
However, waste firms do not look for 
any big jump in buying, for a while. 
A few firms are known to be low on 
stocks, but others are well supplied; 
the slackening of manufacture during 
the holiday period has left various of the 
consuming industries with waste on 
hand. 

It will take a few weeks of produc- 
tion activity to stimulate a real demand 
for waste, New York dealers believe. 

The import situation continued un- 
changed. Prices held firm at last 
week’s levels. 


Smaller Noil Output 
Favorable to Market 


Boston. 

HE noil market is offering more 
resistance to buyer’s pressure for 
lower values. The situation has gone 
quite far enough according to good 
opinion and unless something altogether 
unexpected happens the noil market is 
likely to develop an upward tendency. 
While there are large stocks available 
they are nevertheless in strong hands 
and the appearance of mill purchasing 
either preceding or following the next 
goods opening will unquestionably im- 
part a firmer tone to a market that has 
been struggling against very adverse 
cenditions over a considerable period. 
Output was considerably reduced in 
November, wool combs showing a de- 
cline of 10% in activity. From the 
standpoint of noil sellers this is a favor- 
able feature. Any curtailment in sup- 
plies would be very welcome. It is 
generally expected that while worsted 
fabrics will get a good business at the 
opening it is felt a little more confi- 
dently that woolens will command a 
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larger interest than for some time. 

White wool noils are unchanged in 
quotation from the middle of the month. 
It would require a very severe slump in 
wools to force lower prices but at the 
same time the larger stocks, and the 
slim consuming demand may operate for 
some time to come to prevent any more 
reasonable prices being obtained on 
these materials. 

The market is dull and the situation 
shows no immediate signs of betterment. 


The supply of fine noils has been larger 


than for several years and until some 
good inroad is made upon these ac- 
cumulated stocks there is not likely to 
be any rise in prices, but as dealers are 
buying on a low basis there is some 
chance for their making a little profit 
at such times as they are able to find 
a purchaser for their offerings. 


® Woolen Mill Closings 
Affect Substitutes 


Boston. 

T IS too early to estimate the effect 

of the closing down of a number of 
woolen mills on the general market for 
rags and their processed products and 
yet the runing out of material in some 
of the mills may be a temporary ex- 
pedient, to be quickly followed by 
starting up again following a larger 
placing of woolen fabric business in 
New York this month. 


The old rag market is struggling 
along with its double handicap of 


relatively high-priced mixed softs and 
actually low prices on graded stocks. 
There is some little movement of a large 
number of graded stocks covering the 
several colored knits, the merinos and 
the worsteds. White stocks are not 
especially active but are quoted suffi- 
ciently low to attract business. 

The general substitute market with 
the rather discouraging year of 1929 
now in the background is inclined to 
take a more hopeful view of the 
situation. One explanation of the re- 
cently diminished demand for recovered 
materials and woolen rags is seen in 
the decline in wool card activity for 
November which showed a decrease in 
activity of 11.1% as compared with 
October. Woolen spindles declined 
from 78.0% in October to 69.3% in 
November a net decrease in activity of 
8.5%. During the month of December 
the declining tendency in woolen manu- 
facture made further gains but good 
judges of the situation believe that the 
curtailment schedule has about now 
reached its limit, that stabilization will 
occur and the mills able to produce 
fabrics in competition with worsteds 
will do a much larger business in 1930. 

Looking the market over the amount 
of white and colored lap waste is by no 
means large, the white can be sold at 
about par with similar wool on a clean 
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Industry and Warfare, Romance and Death Met 


ON THE SILK ROUTE 


“Humanity’s Pathway to Progress’ 








AAA SSPVAYTARTING as a privateer in 
the Revolutionary War, the 
“Grand Turk” in 1784 was 
sent by “King” Derby of 
4 Salem to Africa, doubtless for 
her share of black gold. Later 
she took the regular route to 
Batavia and Canton, return- 
ing with silks, tea and nankeens. The history of 
this single ship 1s typical of many a man to whom 
the Silk Route has called. 

On that route, cities and empires have grown 
and fallen, individual fortunes have been built and 
destroyed. There is probably no other single prod- 
uct so intertwined with human happiness and dis- 
aster—for no other product offers to the same de- 
gree both a lure to personal luxury and a boon to 
science and industry. The fabrics man uses in his 


home—the still more delicate ones he employs in in- 
dustry and science—many of these would be impos- 
sible without silk—for power marches in its wake. 

And today man is extending the possibilities of 
this slender but powerful strand by closely ap- 
proximating its qualities in strands of his own 
making. 

Workers in silk, and similar yarns, owe a debt to 
those brave, skillful and honest workers who reach 
back through the ages. THe R. K. Laros SILk 
Company, by perfecting equipment, by aiding in 
standardizing method and measure, by pioneering 
in the laboratory and on the knitting machine, are 
doing their small part in the present great textile 
industry of our nation. If there is any way in which 
the R. K. Laros laboratory can help solve a prob- 
lem in silk, rayon or kindred yarns you are welcome 
to call on its aid. 


THE R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
~ SILK THROWSTERS ~ 


An‘R. K. Laros Organization—BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N G 
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basis, the colored about 10c. per pound 
lower. Thread stocks are not over large 
but quite adequate to current demand 
and the price is moderately firm at 67c. 


for a fine thread. Colored threads at 
no time during the year have been in 


abundance and although prices fell away 
during the general decline around 38c. 
is named for a good two-ply colored 
fine. In card and burr wastes there is 
a good supply and prices are lower than 
in the recent past. 


Quiet Cotton Market 


Estimates of World's Consumption 


Range Close to Prospective Ginnings 


HE first week of the new year 

was a quiet one in the cotton mar- 
ket and fluctuations appeared as much 
the result of moderate technical read- 
justments as of any shifting in senti- 
ment as to the general merits of the 
present or prospective situations. Prices 
which had advanced during Christmas 
week with March contracts selling up to 
17.54, or about 3c. above the low level 
of last month, eased back to virtually 
the 17.00 level under comparatively 
small offerings. The latter were ab- 
sorbed by trade buying and covering 
at the decline, and the undertone of 
the market became rather steadier to- 
ward the end of the week with the action 
of the market on the whole suggesting 
that the policies of the Federal Farm 
Board were exerting a stabilizing in- 
fluence. 

Reports from the cotton goods mar- 
ket have indicated some falling off in 
business after the active buying re- 
ported during the last half of Decem- 
ber. The feeling is, however, that be- 
tween the larger sales noted during the 
last two weeks of the old year and the 
curtailment of mill production during 
the holiday period, the statistical posi- 
tion of the goods market had probably 
shown some improvement. Moreover, 
reports of a very fair holiday trade in 
nearly all sections of the country have 
encouraged hope of an early revival of 
activity in goods which, it is believed, 
would soon be reflected by mill opera- 
tions and probably by increased activity 
in spot markets, as spinners are sup- 
posed to have been buying largely from 
hand-to-mouth of recent months. 

Advices from Lancashire have been 
less encouraging relatively as there is 
anxiety over the political situation in 
India with fear of a boycott on Eng- 
lish goods, and as the decline in silver 
has had a restricting effect on business 
with China. It is felt, however, that if 
India does not secure her cotton goods 
from one source, she will do so from 
another, and that the interruption in 
China trade by reason of the decline 
in silver is likely to be only a temporary 
phase of the situation. 

On the whole it is doubtful whether 
there has been any radical change of 
opinion as to the world’s probable con- 
sumption for the season. Opinions ex- 
pressed range from about 14,500,000 
bales up to 15,000,000, but the outside 
figures are above general expectations 






which perhaps average in the neighbor- 
hood of 14,600,000 to 14,750,000 bales. 
This compares with the anticipated 
crop of about 14,750,000 running bales. 
The average trader quite obviously can 
see nothing in this relation to inspire 
confidence in a sustained advance, but 
while the supply in a general way may 
be adequate, scarcity of some qualities 
seems not unlikely, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that remaining supplies of 
desirable cotton are very firmly held in 
the South. 

The announcement of the Federal 
Farm Board outlining its attitude with 
reference to acreage, naturally came in 
for a great deal of comment in the 
trade. To the extent that expectations 
of increased acreage have been based 
upon the anticipated sentimental effect of 
the Federal Farm Board’s loan policies, 
this statement indicating that what the 
Board will do to aid in cotton market- 
ing next season, will depend entirely 
upon what farmers do with reference 
to planting, this statement should tend 
to minimize ideas of the coming area. 
It led to some buyine at the opening 
of the market on y but it was 
supplied on very ate advances, 
and the average traa.. seems more in- 
clined to wait for a much clearer line 
on planting intentions than attempt to 
discount any particular theory. 

In a general way the trade is watch- 
ing or waiting for developments in two 
directions, for a line on the probable 
trend of end-season values. First of all 
there is a feeling that with spot cotton 
tightly held, any improvement in the 
demand would probably cause an ad- 
vance. In the second place the course 
of prices during the spring and summer 
is expected to depend upon the start of 
the coming crop. 

Whether these coming crop influ- 
ences will assert themselves at a lower 
or higher level of values than that now 
prevailing, however, depends no doubt 
upon the development of trade in the 
meantime. Some are inclined to ques- 
tion whether there will be any general 
abandonment of hand-to-mouth method 
of buying until the trade at large has 
been able to formulate some idea of the 
new crop start. Should indications in 
the late winter or early spring point 
to a reduction in acreage, there might 
very well be a sharp buying movement 
to cover end-season requirements but 
otherwise it is quite likely that resist- 
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ance to declines in the South would be 
matched by a similar resistance to ad- 
vances on the part of buyers, except 
where forced into the market. 


MempPuHis, TENN., Jan. 6.—The cot- 
ton market here continues quiet with 
shippers expressing disappointment, not- 
withstanding that a seasonal lull was 
expected. At the same time, the staple 
association reports its largest sale of the 
season and says the basis was satis- 
factory. While shippers are feeling 
somewhat discouraged an improved de- 
mand from domestic mills is expected 
as soon as inventories have been com- 
pleted. At the moment inquiry is 
limited, but more than the usual number 
of mill buyers have been looking around 
the spot cotton market since the first 
of the year. 

Exporters express confidence that 
their business will be better than in the 
last half of last season; they argue this 
from the fact that foreign consumption 
last year considerably exceeded exports ; 
further, because exports for the last 
half of last season fell off sharply, com- 
pared with the first half, and because 
exports so far this season have not kept 
pace with the corresponding period of 
the previous season. The grower has 
little to worry about, except to get the 
remnant of his crop out of the fields. 

Unsold stocks in hands of factors 
were largely increased, comparatively, 
during the week; this was due to plus 
correction on actual count; however, 
actually, the unsold stock, 63,000 bales, 
is small and consists of a few crop lots, 
not offered or held above the market, 
and low grades including many heavy 
blues; recent receipts include some 
perished staple. Demand is centering 
on these low grades, with 11 cents about 
the minimum price at which anything is 
selling. 

Grade and staple report of U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, issued Friday, 


showed 12,841,000 bales of American 
uplands ginned to Dec. 1, of which 
21.8% was classed as. untenderable 


against 14.78% untenderable to Dec. 1, 
1928. Much of the increase in per- 
centage of untenderable cotton was due, 
no doubt, to deficient Texas and Okla- 
homa staple. Of the ginnings, 12,- 
841,000 bales, it was estimated 1,395,800 
bales were over 1 in. 

The weather during the week was 
moderately favorable for harvesting 
and good progress was made on the 
better drained lands; a more protracted 
period of good weather will be required 
to render the very low lands accessible; 
most of the cotton awaiting harvest is 
on the low lands. 


a 
30STON—Mill buying of cotton has 
shown no particular aggressiveness 
during the week. Price fluctuations 


have been limited and purchasing re- 
stricted. In the New Bedford district 
there has been a number of rejections 
for grade and color which have led to 
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Cotton Fabrics For World Markets 


The sudden increase in volume of American exports during the war 
caused some of our friends to regard all American manutacturers as 
newcomers in export business. They overlooked the fact that the 


exporting of American cotton goods was established nearly a 
century ago. 





Its steady growth is due to better goods produced by American meth- 
ods of quantity manufacture, using home grown cotton on the most 
modern machinery—also, the years devoted to study of export markets 
have taught the American manufacturer the need of exact knowledge 
of the peculiarities of each market as to packing, shipping, customs, etc. 





Our organization includes men who personally have travelled in many 
of the principal markets of the World and have first hand acquaint- 
ance and sympathy with the problems of the buyer in other countries. 





Amory, Browne & Co. invite the world’s consideration of the stand- 
ard mill brands they handle, many of which have been established 
for years in foreign markets. A mill brand or trademark stands for 
uniform quality of product—guaranteed by the manufacturer. 








Correspondence is invited concerning any kind of cotton fabric. 


Amory. Browne e Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 





Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 
















Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills The Quinebaug Co. 

Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Wauregan Co. 

Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) Pitman Mfg. Co. 
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replacement business on a similar scale. 
Extra staples in domestic and Egyp- 
tian have been sluggish with some buy- 
ing of medium Uppers around 22c., of 
medium Sak. at 3lc. and a Sudan Sak. 
at 38c. 


The crop this year is distinctly in- 


ferior to that of a year ago. Some 
large interests recognizing the probable 
scarcity of desirable cotton are said to 
have been heavy buyers, hedging their 
purchases by sales in the futures mar- 
ket. That there is some basis for this 
action is found in the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in which un- 
tenderable cotton in the 1929 crop is 
estimated at 2,801,000 bales or 21.8% 
of total as compared with 1,800,000 
bales or 14.6% in previous season. 

The cotton situation is as a matter 
of fact rather deceptive. Although spot 
is around 17.25 yet a mill requiring 
middling inch would have to pay a 
premium of 200 points, bringing the 
price to 19.25c. 


The consumption of cotton was above 
normal for 1929. Although consump- 
tion fell off rather sharply in Septem- 
ber, it came back with a rush in Octo- 
ber when the utilization of 545,649 
bales was pretty close to the high con- 
sumption month in May. The follow- 
ing indices show the situation of the 
industry from the consumption stand- 
point, taking the monthly average in 
1926 at 100: 1924, 80; 1925, 95; 1926, 
100; 1927, 110; 1928, 98; 1929, Jan.- 
Oct., 109, and 1929, Oct., 115. 

As to foreign cotton, other than 
Egyptian, the parity between American 
and Indian cotton favors the Indian, 
and it is reported that Europe and the 
Orient are favorable to the Indian 
growths. As against this the Secretary 
of Commerce stated recently that China 
was taking 50% more American cotton 
this year than last. The Peruvian 
1928-29 crop is estimated at 240,000 
bales of 500 Ib. each of which 82% 
is the Tanguis variety. 


Raw Silk Again Weakens 


News of Low December 


Consumption Depresses Prices 


UBLICATION by the Silk Associa- 

tion of America, of the December 
silk consumption figures which showed 
a pronounced decline, had a depressing 
effect on raw silk prices this week, 
though the week was marked by steady 
buying. December consumption was 
44,159 bales, 6,403 less than November, 
and the lowest since July, 1928. This 
news inspired raw silk dealers with an 
urge for quick turnover, and likewise 
made the buyers bearish. 

Manufacturers were not averse to 
commitments — at satisfactorily low 
prices. The depression is not expected 
to be more than a passing phase, how- 
ever. The season favors the raw silk 
industry, as within a few weeks the 
broadsilk trade will begin large-scale 
production of spring fabrics. The 
weavers have been niggardly in their 
purchases for some weeks and _ their 
stocks are believed to be low. Indica- 
tions are that the raws will continue soft 
for a couple of weeks, or until the 
expected spirited spring buying starts. 


Importers were in confident mood, 
despite the week’s recession, and they 
look for a satisfactory spring. 

Plenty of Low-Price Buying—Cur- 
rent turnover was good, showing a big 
jump over the holiday week, but the 
prices were too low to make the busi- 
ness profitable. Buying was largely on 
a “bargain” basis. Neither weavers nor 
knitters were in a hurry for stocks. 

On the Silk Exchange, the year ended 
firm, with prices showing an upward 
trend. This continued on Jan. 2 when 
there was light spot buying, but prices 
held steady. The next day also was 
quiet, with a slight softening trend, 
and on Jan. 4, the market weakened as 
a reaction to the publication of the low 
silk consumption figures of December. 
The drop ran from 3 to 8c., and brought 
a spurt of buying. This was the most 
active day of the week, turnover being 
restricted to “bargain” buying. The 
same was true of Jan. 6, but on the 
following day prices showed signs of 
rallying. 


Cheap Wool a Favorable Factor 


Large Consumption Likely in 1930 
Despite Year-End Recession 


Boston. 
OW that manufacturers have 
taken out of the market 20 


million pounds of wool during December 
the situation will probably simmer along 
lor the next few weeks until some 
reliable information comes out of the 
goods market regarding prospects of 






business on fabrics for next fall and 
winter. As to prices there is little 
reason to suppose that any lower ones 
will be seen in the near future. That a 
great quantity of wool will be offered 


abroad during the first four or five 
months of the year is a_ well-known 
fact, but nothing less than a severe 
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slump would be likely to have any in- 
fluence on the domestic wool situation. 

The main point to be noticed in 
estimating the real position of wools is 
that they open the year 20 to 25% 
cheaper than a year ago. It would seem 
as though there would be some good 
strong mill reaction to the cheap wool 
now available. The market is exhibiting 
a firmer tone. Topmakers who have 
been out of the street for several weeks 
are now showing interest. Woolen 
mills are also buying a little more. 

The question of contracting for the 
1930 domestic clip has made no headway 
to date but during the next two or 
three weeks the speculative instinct will 
reassert itself and the market will begin 
to talk contracting on the sheep’s back. 
American wool growers are in a more 
moderate frame of mind and are less 
likely to demand excessive prices. 

Consumption of wool in the United 
States fell off very sharply in November. 
December is likely to show further 
though smaller decrease. Total con- 
sumption this year is the largest for the 
past four years as shown clearly in the 
following indices, in which the total 
consumption in 1926 is taken at 100: 


PS rihaviaueveveeweded 100 
SE S34 aamdweeadansatmen 108 
Nh a a icatharibee dak babteaee 107 
TSS Fa Oia c cc ev anes 117 
Se iad sso eatennen 110 


Wool manufacturing ended the year 
in a rather poor shape, the closing down 
ot so many woolen mills and slackening 
up in worsted activities being featured 
clearly in the November statistics cov- 
ering wool manufacturing in the United 
States. The index figure for woolen 
machinery at 9% 4 was at the low point 
for many montn. while at the worsted 
index of 98.6 was the lowest since last 
June when it stood at 97. Further 
decrease is anticipated when December 
statistics become available. 

Total wool machinery activity in the 
United States covering active machine 
hours in which 100 would mean all fully 
employed on an eight hour day shift 
declined from 75.3 in October to 67.9 in 
November. In November a year ago 
the average activity was 76 


® Outerwear Market 
Steady but Quiet 


a 

HERE was a small but steady de- 

mand for both bathing-suits and 
sweater goods. The easing up in bath- 
ing suit call, due to the holidays, has 
not yet given way to the expected Janu- 
ary activity. Bathing-suit demand is 
firm, but producers look for a renewal 
of the spirited November buying within 
a couple of weeks. 

Both jobbers and retailers are confi- 
dent regarding the 1930 outlook for 
beach and bathing knit goods. A fair 
amount of orders were placed this week, 
mostly for sun-backs. Color trend in 
women's bathing-suits shows a slight 
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quarters at 152 Madison Avenue, at 32nd Street. 









r . 
Your needs and convenience have been consulted. 


Here are consolidated the salesrooms and showrooms; 


a ill and confidence reposed in us by the textile 
the designing rooms and style department. The spacious~ will and confidence Se ee ee Y on 


, . : r industry cee inspired by superior Dyeing, Weight- 
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NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N.J.. -::- New York Salesrooms: 152 MADISON AVENUE 
Works: PATERSON, N. J., EAST PATERSON, N. J.. ALLENTOWN, PA., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Company, Limited, Drummondville, P. Q. Canada 


Piece Dyeing— Weighting—Finishing—Moire—Hosiery 
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leaning to the conservatixe; the gay col- 
legiate =tripes which were stressed in 
earlier orders, are stili popular, but knit- 
ters are writing more busitess in the 
blacks than hitherto. Some producers 
were of the opinion this week that the 
next few months would show a greater 
call for women’s bathing-suits that are 
colored and designed on mannish lines. 

Sweaters were steady, with no great 


demand. Orders are about as usual for 
a post-holiday week. The drastic price- 
cutting of Christmas cleared heavy- 
weights in numerous large stores, and 
brought a light flurry of reorders to fill 
broken stocks. The weather of late has 
been too mild to suit the sweater knit- 
ter, especially producers of heavies. 
They hope for a real cold snap in the 
Atlantic States, to spur spot demand. 


First of New Underwear Prices 


Buying Is Hesitant as the Fall 
1930 Lines Are Opened 


oo: expectations of a price 
drop in the 1930 heavyweight 
underwear lines, were strengthened this 
week when P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., made public 
their new prices which showed a drop 
of from 124 to 25c. per dozen. The 
prices cover the period from January to 
October; there was no change on the 
prices of high-grade combed yarn 
heavy ribs or on part wool numbers. 
On men’s garments sold under the 
Hanes brand, the reduction was from 
124 to 25c. and 124c. on boys’ numbers. 
The 10-pound “Twyn Rib” suit is re- 
duced from $4.85 to $4.75, and the 14- 
pound suit from $7.874 to $7.75. There 
was some indication in the market that 
other firms would follow Hanes’ lead in 
the reduction. 

Underwear interest during this week 
was focussed on the new heavyweight 
openings. Several firms were tenta- 
tively scheduled to announce their 
1930 heavyweight prices the latter part 
of the week, with other openings fol- 
lowing through the month. Manufac- 
turers are more divided than ever 
regarding the proper dates for announc- 
ing their new heavies. One company, 
which ranks among the ten largest in 
the country, made known on Monday 
that they probably would not open their 
1930 winterweights until March. The 
bulk of the trade, however, feels that 
January is the strategic month though 
many are at odds as to which week. 


Several firms will withhold announce- 
ment until the end of the current month. 

The moot question of prices remains 
unanswered. Knitters have become 
pessimistic since the holidays, and a 
weak opening was forecast by several 
this week. They complained that recent 
heavyweight demand, though good, has 
been below production, and that year- 
end inventories are showing a strong 
surplus stock. According to reports, 
heavyweight sales during 1929 showed a 
further decline. Production has been 
curtailed, but not in proportion to cur- 
tailed demand. For that reason, lower 
prices were expected. 

Buyers Hesitant: Meanwhile, buyers 
fellow their usual policy of pre-opening 
hesitancy. Little heavyweight under- 
wear business was written this week, 
the demand being limited to small fill-in 
orders. Jobbers have considerable win- 
terweight stock on hand, and this also 
has militated against current buying. 

Spring lines, such as balbriggans, etc., 
were slow. However, producers are not 
discouraged by this, because the spring 
lines have been getting off to a later 
start each year. Not long ago, spring 
business began in fall, and by Jan. 1, 
most mills had written most of their 
orders. Now, however, the New Year 
marks the beginning instead of the end 
of the spring season. Producers have 
only begun selling their spring weights, 
and they are confident that a good busi- 
ness will be placed later this month. 


Reorder Call for Hosiery 


Christmas Clearance Brings 


Light Demand for Fill-ins 


OSIERY was quiet, but steady 

during the week. Numerous job- 
bers and retailers had cleared their holi- 
day stocks of women’s full-fashioned, 
and were in the market with reorders. 
No extensive business was placed, how- 
ever, the demand being limited to im- 
mediate fill-in needs. Some manufac- 
turers said the post-holiday period was 
quieter than usual; salesmen were ac- 
tively scouting business in the New 


York district, but their books showed 
oniy fair buying. The tone of the trade 
is confident. Producers of half-hose 
said they looked for improvement next 
week, when buyers will make their mid- 
January visits to the Worth Street mar- 
ket. Stores are still busy on inventcries, 
in many cases and will not be inter- 
ested in placing new orders, until that 
task has been completed. Current buy- 
ing was limited to small spot orders, for 
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ihe most part, though a few firms were 
writing 30-day business. 

Stocks Believed Low: The basis for 
the present optimism is that the stores 
are believed to be very low on stocks, 
both as regards men’s and women’s 
goods. The special sales events in mid- 
December were effective in clearing the 
way for January buying, it is thought. 
Manufacturers who were interviewed 
this week praised the December sales 
event idea. Previously these sales have 
been held in January, wher the pocket- 
book of the average consumer is low, 
due to Christmas outlay. 

In the half-hose field, low-priced all- 
over patterns were selling; high colors 
and gay mixtures were favored, one 
manufacturer commenting that the con- 
servative trend is “decidedly out of it” 
as regards low-priced half-hose. There 
was a demand for quiet patterns, espe- 
cially clocks and single stripes, in the 
50c., 75c., and $1 half-hose lines. Buy- 
ing was cautious and hesitant at all 
ends. 


® Holiday Aftermath 
in Wool Goods 


AS was generally expected, wool goods 
houses made a slow start the first 
week of the new year. The two pre- 
vious weeks had been so disrupted by 
the holidays that inquiry remained 
rather meager. Trade leaders feel that 
it may well take another week or two 
before any real interest is apparent. 

Goods Needed—Certain centers heard 
from customers, who indicated that mer- 
chandise would be necessary before 
long, and stated they would be in the 
market “shortly.” How these same 
people will fare when it comes actually 
to placing orders is a question. Suc- 
cessful houses are sold up until late 
February and many well into March. 
Practically no January deliveries are 
available for the best known and most 
desirable styled lines. In a few cases 
manufacturers have a limited amount of 
stock goods on hand or additional cuts 
about to run off looms, but these are 
the exceptions. It will not be long be- 
fore buyers will find it a problem to get 
the merchandise they want in time for 
the Easter trade. 

Prices—Many believe that fall lines 
will show price reductions due mainly 
to low raw wool levels. The decision of 
the great majority to hold spring dupli- 
cates unchanged may have a bolstering 
effect, provided the downward trend of 
wool is checked by the time new lines 
are priced. 

Women’s Wear—The market’s main 
interest was centered around the Pag- 
sant of the Golden Fleece, devoted this 
year to women’s wear entirely. Woolen 
and worsted garments for every occa- 
sion and every time of the day were 
shown in the most attractive settings. 
What Miss 1930 will wear in wool 
goods was gracefully presented. 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher! 


"IT want to compare methods of 
bleaching Cotton. What should I 
do?" 


You have to choose between Chlorine 
and Peroxide. Get the inside dope 
from the manufacturers of both. 


see what they guarantee as to: A 
permanent White, loss of tensile 
Strength, Cost, daily Output. 


Then you will decide on Peroxide, 
such as Albone and Solozone. 


We can install the process for you. 
Results will please you. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ee 
Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 
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e )TTON goods markets have quieted 
somewhat since the Jan. 1 holi- 
day. There were, however, a num- 
her of buyers reported to have been 
interested in filling-in quantities and 
small lots to round out stocks on hand. 
Despite the apparent lack of volume, 
several centers feel that a fair yardage 
was disposed by this scattered trading. 
A number of print cloth buyers are 
fairly well covered, but others have 
signified an intention to continue hand- 
to-mouth buying for the time being. 
Sellers feel, therefore, that they are 
correct in assuming that there is a still 
considerable unsatisfied need that will 
have to be covered before long. 

Print Cloths—Soon aiter the current 
week opened there were reports of one 
null cutting prices 4c. on 5.35 yd. for 
February delivery, putting these back to 
the 6c. basis. At the time of the re- 
port, the balance of the market was not 
meeting this price, the expectation being 
that the producer in question would sell 
eut February deliveries and once more 


restore normalcy. Sellers criticised the 
move as unnecessary. It had been a 
long hard pull to get prices up from 
the low, and goods had been selling in 
a fair way at advances. This same 
producer was reported to be offering 
68x72, 4.75 yd. at 7c. 

Sheetings—A number of sellers were 
holding sheetings, particularly the 37 
in. 4.00 yd. for advances of } to ie. 
This was more true of contracts than 
spots or nearby deliveries. Sheeting 
prices generally show losses to mills, 
yet customers have expressed the 
opinion that they would buy in a sub- 
stantial way provided they were granted 
concessions. 

Blankets — Prices for 1930 were 
named on certain lines of jacquard 
blankets at the opening of this week. 
Several firms withheld their new prices, 
but it is understood that new levels are 
about 5 to 8% below last year. It is 
not believed that staple block plaids will 
be reduced to this extent. So far no 
important buying has been heard of. 


Broadsilks Demand Stronger 


Buyers Show Increased 


Interest in Spring Prints 


YROADSILK demand strengthened 

and there was more confidence re- 
varding future commitments. Cutters 
nd retailers are still somewhat wary, 
ut they are quite evidently more sure 
1 themselves than during the holidays. 
(here was considerable activity in the 
New York market during the post- 
oliday week; many buyers were satis- 
tied to “shop” around, preliminary to 


placing business later, but the total 
turnover of the week was encourag- 


ng. 
Spring Prints Strong—All the spring 
prints were in demand. Greens, tans 
ind blues were especially favored, both 
in small and large floral designs. In 
the high-priced fabrics, large designs 
moved best. One-color numbers in- 
creased in importance, this being part 
ot a fairly strong movement to the 
simpler fabrics. Some factors were of 
the opinion that the plains are due for 
greater popularity soon. 

Polka Dots Popular — The entire 
polka dot range was moving well, both 
the conventional blue-and-white, other 
staples and also a wide range of polka 
dot novelties. The predictions of a 
xood polka dot season seem in way 
‘t fulfillment. Weavers are showing 
unusually attractive polka dot fancies, 


and these new fabrics are exciting much 
interest among cutters. The dot theme 
is being incorporated into an 
variety of weaves. 

Motres, ( hiffons —Moires sell steadily. 
Chiffons are starting earlier than usual. 
and a good season is looked for. 


aimaZine 


Plans for Annual Dinner 
of Silk Association 


Alvin E. Dodd, who is now directing 
the national retail store program of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., will be one of 
the speakers at the fifty-eighth annual 
dinner of the Silk Association of Amer 
ica, Inc., the Silk Association announced 
today. The dinner will take place at 
the’ Hotel Astor, Jan. 16 at 7:00 p.m. 
H. Schniewind, Jr., president of the 
association, will preside. 

Mr. Dodd was, prior to his connec- 
tion with Sears, Roebuck & Co., the 
first manager of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department created by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. The Census of Distribution is 
the result largely of Mr. Dodd’s energy 
and initiative in following out a sugges- 
tion made some years ago by President 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 
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Textile World Analyst 
Cotton Goods Market Quieter 


Scattered Price Cuts Heard 
As Trading Begins to Lag 








Easier Burlap Market 


Calcutta cables at mid-week were 
easier with burlap futures easing off 
under heavy selling pressure and an ab- 
sence of support except at figures 3 to 
15 points below the market. The mar- 
ket closed barely steady with prices 2 to 
10 points lower. Spots closed at 5.10. 
On the open market the easier cables 
had a similar effect. There was also 
a desire to move stocks on hand here. 

Prices on all constructions were 
nominal for two week arrivals. The 
8 oz. 40s for spot were 5.20c.; January 
shipment, 5.40c. The 105 oz. 40s for 
spot were 6.50c.; January, 6.75c. 


Silk Figures Show 
December Slump 


The Silk Association has issued the 
following statistics on raw silk in stor- 
age Jan. 1, 1930 (as reported by the 
principal warehouses in New York City 
and Hoboken) : 


Bales, 
Potal 
Stocks I dec 1, 1929 76,452 
Imports, Dec., 1929 58,479 
Total amount available during Dec 134,931 
Stocks Jan. 1, 1930 90,772 
Approximate deliveries to American 
Mills during Dec. 44,159 


Approximate Deliveries 
to American Mills 


1929 1928 1927 

January 57,349 52,420 48,307 
February 46,228 50,679 42,860 
March : 49,878 52,011 49,242 
April 53,855 41,258 47,853 
May 49,121 46,367 45,486 
June 46,504 46,051 41,312 
July 91,624 40,931 41,039 
\ugust 59,704 50,821 47,042 
September err 53,274 47,797 50,107 
October 57,439 49,940 47,827 
November... 50,562 47,709 46,947 
Derember 44,159 45,026 43,357 
Total 619,747 571,010 551,379 
\Lonthly average 51,646 47,584 45,948 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Jan. 
4, based upon data compiled by the Mar- 
ket News Service of Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, are as follows: 


Week Ended Totals to Date— 


Jan. 4 1929 1928 
Domestic.... 1,330,000 1,330,000 1,500,000 
Foreign. 923,000 923,000 2,897,000 
Total.. 2,253,000 2,253,000 4,397,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston. ‘ 923,000 923,000 2,897,000 
Philadelphia.... 2,954,000 2,954,000 1,158,000 
New York...... 915,000 915,000 1,952,000 
Total 4,782,000 4,782,000 6,007,000 
wt 
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at close of business, Jan. 8, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 


Jan. 8 Dec. 31 Jan. 9, 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60.. 430. 430. 5§-5ic. 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35... 6}- 70. c. 7c. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75.. 73 8c. 8e. 8§- Bic. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 84-B8ic. 84-Bic. Dic. 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 93-9ic. 9ic. 108-10ic. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 8c. 8c. 82-8ic. 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 9§-9ic. 9§-9ic. 10ic. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 74-7he. 74-7ic 8ic. 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
36$-in., 72x80, 4.70..] 8 8ic.* 8-8le. 84c. 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 63-7c. Ze. 7}e. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37- gO 74. 103-10jc. 104-10}c. 11 -I14e 
Denims, Bx dise : 150 ‘ 1 5e. 174e. 
Tickings, 8 oz..... 1c, 20-2Ic. 214-23c. 
Standard prints..... 94e. 9he. 9c. 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. ; 10c. 10c. 10}c. 


Cotton Waste 


Peeler comber............ ettteosts Sens 
Peeler atrips.......... i Aewewswrewsa:) ee Seem 
Sak. comber..... ; 13 —13} 
Choice willowed fly... 7— 8 
Choice willowed picker. 53— 6 
Sak. etri RSs Selena <\y j De arets . 154—164 
Linters (mill run). : ie 4— 4 
White spooler (single) 9s—10 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 
Double carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s .. .~ $0. 284 oe - 313-0. = 
er : = ae ais: 

’ ; , = eee 26s.. Ss 34} 33 
Roser oe oe 30s.... oe 
16s.. — .30} 40s ex. qual. 50 - .51 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
MRE 5. SS ee -0.36 
_ =e - .29}3 DES Gi n> - .37} 
ide2..... 00.50 = aoe DE. kas chen” One 
14g-2...... a 40s-2 : - .45 
SEE. Ssity ee 32 40s-2 hi b’k ~- .50 
—. 33 DOE. 605s $0.53 - .54 
Bs kohawtione . 354 DS cwkea. Kanne ae 
SINGLE WARPS 
10s... $ . -0. = | pee .. 0.34} 
12s.. _- 26s... 5 shan oe a 
14s... - “303 30s.. oo ~ 258 
16s... - .31 40s ex. “qual. .- .51 
20s. - .32 
TWO-PLY WARPS 

SS aaa - $0. 293-0. 30 eer -0. 354 
10s-2...... 30 — .303 2he-d. 2. - .364 
128-2...... .304- .31 eee 
RES 5-65 > | oe 40s-2 ordin. .... - .46 
IE Se Sha svn ae 50s-2...... - .54 
a ee ‘sca? sae 60s-2 60:42 = 63 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; sical 
.28}-.29; waste, .25 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 


.26; white 


8s... ‘aoe ae ee 228........$0. 314-0. 32 
, eee ee Se Se 
[/...:.... a | ae. . a ae 
SEbsccssss CaP = cane 30stying.... .35 -— .35 
icscscss sa pee 30s reg. .36 - .36} 
SE aksssce Se 5a 3Csex.qual. .39 - 394 
Péawtans. cove See ee. ee 


COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Wp. Merce. Wp 
Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw 
OR a sas $0.45 -0. 46 608-2..... $0. $3 0. $7 
Dek... .<s St = 52 709-2..... 
Es Nae s (53 - .54 80a-2..... 38 - 2 
I oink 6% 54 - .55 NOR. «2.06 1.00 -1. 0° 
POR. sce 58 - .59 100s-2. 1.09 -1.34 
SINGLES 
Rr en coe $0 384-$0.39 eer $0.49 -0. 494 
eS eS seek “aesecaes 51 .52 
ee .394- .40 Mis see's sau eae 
aa a a ee Oe 
Res ak ae A -644-— .65 
Deusen cs -44- 1444 708....... 75 - .76 
Bn ai tea sks .464- .47 See ae 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
262-2..... $0.62 -0.64 90s-2.... $1.45 -1.50 
DE. 65:5 .63 -— .65 100s-2..... 1.75 -—1.80 
POEs x0 xn's i 67 120e-2..... 2.15 -2.20 
RAR... ann 68 - .70 30s 77 - .80 
SUP owccss aa oe ey i656 6.6 .83 — .85 
BEE: a6 0.0.8 sao cae Mc ctne a .88 — .9F 
a 82 - .85 cannes .95 -1.00 
NE 6406's .97 -1.00 , eee oe eo 
80s-2.. 1.09 -1.12 DS ace aahe 1.35 -1.40 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 








Peeler-— — -Sakelarides— 

Average Best Average Best 

24s.... $0.53- 0.54 $0.60- 0.61 $0.72 $0.77 
v6 xs -56- .57 .63- .64 a2 . 80 
Rs one - . 6 «6 ./8 . 83 
40s.... .63- .64 .69- .70 . 82 . 87 
o3e.... .68- .69 .74-  .75 . 87 .92 
POO .n <% .73- .74 .79- .80 92 .97 
60s.... .83- .84 .89- .90 02 1.07 





FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES ]J 


Closed -—For Week—. Closed’ #*Net 

Jan. 2 jHigh Low Jan. 8 Change 
January 17.25 17.29 16.82 16.95 —.30 
February 17.32 17.32 16.93 17.01 —.31 
April 17.51 17.51 17.13 17.22 —.29 
May 17.64 17.70 17.25 17.33 31 
June 17.72 17.72 17.33 17.42 -.30 
July 17.82 17.88 17.42 17.51 —.31 
August 17.83 17.83 17.45 17.53 —.30 
September 17.84 17.84 17.48 17.54 —.30 
October... 17.86 17.94 17.48 17.56 —.30 
November 17.92 17.92 17.56 17.62 —.30 
December 17.98 18.00 17.61 17.68 -.30 


MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 


New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Jan. 3 ; 17.30 16.90 9.53 
Saturday, Jan. 4 7.45 16.79 9.46 
Monday, Jan. 6..... 17.05 16.69 9.45 
Tuesday, Jan. 7 17.05 16.69 9.43 
Wednesday, Jan. 8 17.15 Holiday 9.24 
Thursday, Jan. 9 17.45 17.05 9.44 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS , 
-— Stocks ——~ 
This Last 


Market} YDec. 31 Jan. 8} Sales Week Year 


Galveston. 17.30 17.30 5,913 489,085 603,019 
New Orl’ns 17.01 14,359 531,099 347,671 
Mobile 16.30 16.20 1,240 41,529 54,286 
Savannah.. 17.07 16.85 1,188 75,520 50,835 
Norfolk 17.06 16.88 2,783 73,469 106,932 
New York. 17.25 17.15 9,400 93,942 59,374 
Augusta... 16.81 16.63 723 110,855 79,368 
Memphis 16.45 16.25 20,699 426,471 291,112 
St Louis... 16.50 16.00 13,912 25,030 
Houston... 17.25 17.00 21,558 1,136,563 944,020 
Dallas 16.30 16.20 19,299 piesa te 


© 





Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Jan. 4 Dec. 28 
10 markets average........... 16.50 16.73 
DE... ccut nsasubaase ee 16.25 16.55 


PREMIUM STAPLES! 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis * 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm 


et cea ye ee eee 19. 85-20. 10c. 
RS. i o.teea line lea eich 21. 00-21. 25c. 
MAM rGctscokcurgbincapte ts 24. 50-25. 00c. 


CURRENT SALES 


For Previous Week 

Week Week sefore 
Memphis total..... 15,384 9,729 30,327 
F.o.b. included in total 8,947 5,548 27,524 
10 Markets....... 66,772 55,710 137,805 


MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts. ... 24,496 34,159 11,292 
Gross receipts 49,817 59,585 27,491 
Total since Aug. 1, net. 710,881 567,716 485,365 
Shipments : 48,240 53,468 34,903 
Total since Aug. 1...... 993,313 874,774 784,670 
Total stock....... 418,861 280,560 272,201 


Increase for week.. 1,579 

Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. 

Increase for week....... 
* Decrease. 


AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 


6,117 *7,412 


63,221 
10,826 


Middling St. Middling 

iE sss > s 2 koe ens e oe ens 203-21 co. 214-22 oc. 

1% in. to 1} BOL. cw Gave awa 203-21 }c. 22 -22i%c. 
SPUD cen Givnsecenaeiesees 21 -21$e. 223-2236. 
[ee boctentusckteakes as 23 -24c. 244-254. 
Hiss tees nace po semens 264-27%c 28 -29c. 


Basis on New York, March, 17. 10c. 


‘DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- <Au-_ Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Dose mes 1.05+ .90¢ 1.00f 1.25¢ 1.0It 
B. 42 BE. a3 . 90t . 65T .90¢ 1.00T . 83t 
| ae . 50t .75T .75t 67t 
PN ies Git 5 . 50t aor OT eT .47t 
Be ee 75% a") Cd 
Migs <inis wie is 1.75* 1.50* 1.75% 2.00% 1.70* 
8. G. O.** 3.00* 2.50% 2.75* 3.25* 2.80% 
G.O0....6..:. $.00° 3.50% 3.75 4.25% 35.70 
YELLOW TINGED 
Rs eae tava . 50* .50* . 50* .50* . 50* 
S.M......... 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* 
M.9%.... 1.75* 1.50* 1.50% 1.50% 1.60% 
S. L. M.** 2.50% 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2.27% 
L. M.** 3.25 3.00% 3.00% 3.00% 3.15° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 1.50* 1.50% 
Be cc ake a 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.35° 
M.**, 3.00% 2.75* 3.50% 3.50% 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.25% 1.75% 1.75% 1.659 
S. M.#* 2.25% 2.00% 2.75% 2.75% 2 40* 
M.**., 3.00* 2.50% 3.75% 3.75* 3.18* 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling. 
*Off Middling 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


January-February Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak............... 30. 50 +0. 10 
Fully good fair to good uppers...... ek shes 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 8 
January Sak......... Ree a 27.18 +0.14 
February uppere........2....0200% 19.27. +0.01 


—————————————————————e EEE 
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Wool 


), PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Fine delne.. $0.34 -$0.35 3 blood.... $0. 40-$0. 41 
Fine elthg... .28- .29 3 blood.. .40- .4!1 
$b 


jood..... .40—- .41 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
Texan, §2 MMR oanGs sheacecascus $0.75 -$0.80 
California, Northern............... e pe ae 
PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 
A.A .$0.85 -$0.88 B-Super.. .$0.68 -$0.73 
A-Super.... .78- .80 C-Super... .60- .63 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(SCOURED BASIS) 


Rtn he MN 8 cs gars Sips te awe a oe ee $0.83 -$0. 85 
Staple 4 bld.. b Ridley sa Ge be ts Glad .81- .83 
Fine and fine medium.............. > «ao ae 
Bid) MME LS oes eda a owls ~ aa ae 
4 blood. sane acdc anataae Mad aa ale 3 5: ee 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Rast OGRE Ow os cx meien eaanen .. $0.40 -$0. 43 
ast GONIIGN A 5 copies Ks wb hle se os ae .57 - .60 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
Turkey fair, average... ....... $0.41 -$0. 43 
Cape firsts.... cee ena, Ce Ae 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(IN BOND) 


\ustralia: 
708... ; ; .++2--90.75 -$0. 78 
64s ; ee Be rea a, 65- .68 
SOME: 5 as Se itwiseueeeen ck ace ee 
\ontevideo: 
58-60s. eo So io $0 31 -$0 32 
563.... aati etc eae we 32 
WOUES ic coc chee anced aes ciate deacon ; ; 30 - .3) 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40-4 4s. ee $0.26 -$0. 27 
5s, 36-40s. .24- .25 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
China: Combing No. 1. $0.26 -$0. 27 
China Filling Fleec>... d 25- .26 
Szechuen ass't.. ; 27 - .28 
Cordova. . : , : 23 —- .24 
Seotch black face. . ar . <a cae 
Fast India: Kandahar.. .36- .38 
Viean'r... a .41 - 43 
Joria 41 - .43 
Aleppo 38 - .39 


Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 
2-12s, low, com. (36s)............ .. $0.95 -$1.00 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........... 1.00 — 1.05 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (44s)....... : 1.074- 1.10 
2-20s to 2- 26s, 3 bld (46-488) ....... 1.174- 1.20 
2-26s to 2-30s, } bid. (48s) . 5 1.273— 1.203 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s).. ; 1.30 — 1.35 
pe eS OS eee 1.374-— 1.423 
eee 1.40 — 1.42} 
2-268, ¢ bld. (56s) 1.45 - 1.47} 
oS eee 1.55 — 1.528 
2-32s, 4 bld. (60s) 1.543- 1.583 
SM... .. ose 1. ©84- 1.62} 
2-40s, 4 bld. (60s) . 1.62}- 1.674 
2-50s, high } bld. (646). 1.80 - 1.85 
2- 50s, fine, (66— 7. 1.90 - 1.95 
2- 60s, fine, (70s) .. 2.25 - 2.30 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
20s, high, } bld. (50s) .... $1.374-$1.424 
20s, ¢ bid. (56s) ; : ‘ 1.45 — 1.473 
26s, 4 bid. (56s)... .... ras 1.474- 1.50 | 
30s, 4 bld. (60s) Sheree a 1.574- 1.60 
30s, fine warp re. 1.75 — 1.773 
40s, $ bid. pares . 1.70 -— 1.72% 
50s, eres. Pas ¥ 1.874- 1.90 
60s, (70s)... 2.20 - 2.25 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL (BRADFORD) 
2-20s, low, 4 bld (44s) ; $1.073-$1.10 
2-183 to 2-20e, 4 bid. (50s) . . - 1.22} 
2-268, } bid. (50s). =~ Se 
2-30s, } bid. san” ; - 1.32% 
2-20s, } bld. (56s)... Z — 1.374 
2-20s, } bld. (64s)... = -ag 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 

| 40s, 50-50-64s. $1.35 - ‘$I 374 
40s, 60-40-64s. Sate 1.44 - 1.46 
40s, 70-30-64s. ; ek 1.53 - 1.55 
Wy MPP sac 50.6 us 0c. ese < 1.62 - 1.65 





Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 


ipan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $ 
span organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins... . 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins... 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.. 

ipan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins. . 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XxX. 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G <. 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX............ 
Hosiery tram, crack XX.. bi 
Hosiery tram, XX.... 


MAA D Oo ID I 
w 
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SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) 


00/2. ccna $4.25 Gee nasa $4.55 
ONS. sates 4.40 ee ass ses45c 3.50 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 
Ee ee ee $1.08 -$1.10 
Half-blood (60-62s)................ 1.08 -— 1.10 
ee eee 1.02 - 1.05 
pe SE LO re 1.00 - 1.62 
Real g dacnielet cr oawow sek .98 - 1.00 
a. 3 wee RON he cn sa caine x lan .95 - .97 
RS ee ee ee = .30 
46s S. aa’ Roadie anna waka: alae 90 - .93 
oe AE EL ee ee .85 - .87 
SE, IE RG Bias 36x 0 wee eeicias .83 - .85 
Oe eas WU BS ik on cadlaceeee -82- .83 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JAN. 2) 


Fine (70s)... . —: oes eee 25d 
Fine (64s)... .. . . SAR SR ies sow es 213d 
} bld. (60s) . ; 30d Cross-bred (46s).... 18d 
+ bid. low (58s). . 28d 


NOILS—BOSTON 


Fine.. . $0.53-$0.58 Low # bid... $0.47-$0.50 
Half-bld.... .53- .55 High } bid.. -45- .47 
High ¢ bld.. . ee: | ee .43%— = .45 
Aver. ? bid.. 48 .50 448.... ; .42- .43 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


Lap, fine white .$0. 83 -$0. = 
Lap, fine colored... a=. 

Thread White Worsted, fine..... Je la 3 
Thread White Worsted, } blood ; 48 - .50 
Thread Colored Worsted, fine two-ply... .38- .40 
Thread Colored Worsted. t bld., two-ply .30- .33 
Card, fine White ave ; .38 —- .40 
Card, Medium White................ .27 - .30 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, Coarse Light...... .. $0.06 -$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dark.. .. .5- .05§ 
Merinos, Fine Light.... <a tie -163- .17} 
Serges, Blue... eas rem 094 
Serges, Black.... rae tines Sooo ee 
Serges, Red whe ich ore 114- 123 
Knit, White ae ictal .34- .35 
Knit, Red... wa, Wis ebb aere wie es ie a ee Coe 
RMS, BAN PRGQOD 66 oi cc caesowecewe . 174- 184 
Worsted, Lights : eo . .06- .07 
Worsted, Blues.. .10 - 104 
| Worsted, Blacks. .093- .103 





Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


Close For the Week Close Net 
Dec. 31 High Low Jan. 7 Chg. 


January 4.45 4.50 4.42 4.45 

February.. 4.54 4 56 4.42 4.46 08 
March 4.53 4.56 4.42 4.48 05 
April 4.52 4 56 4.4] 4.45 07 
May 4.50 4.52 4.41 4.44 06 
June 4.49 4.49 4.40 4.44 05 
July 4.48 4.49 4.41 4.40 08 
August 4.48 4.49 4.39 4.39 09 


Dec. 31 to Jan. 7 
ber of bales 5,210. ° 


Total contracts 521. Total num- 
Total approximate value, $3, 126,000. 





Domestic Rayon 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 Be ei ay ve 62.3% $1.65 
5 Se 2.45 1.75 
0 te Shae 1.95 1.60 
0 SRR eg ae 2.00 1.65 
25 diate Sasa 1.45 1.25 
25 Bt hrctik chin acaat 1.50 1.30 
0 SNe oc ones 1.15 1.10 
0 ee nd, os «ee 1.15 
0) Oe ee 1.30 
0 NE Riga Nae 1.50 ; 
70 Oa 1.15 1.10 
70 ee an 1.35 1.30 
40 NP nary . 1.10 1.05 
)0 Ree 1.23 
0 ee . 1.00 .95 
10 72 ; 95 
0 | ees . 1.00 95 
0 BOMEE-S 03 Paavo . 1.00 95 
10 MI Sno x & giclee vr 1.00 a 95 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. . $5.07 

Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 . 4.92 

Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.. 4.75 

Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 4.70 

Japan filature, best X, 13/15. 4.60 

Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.50 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.124 

Canton filature, new style 20 22. 5.023 

Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.924 

Grand XX (Yellow) 20 /22. 4.75 

Grand XX (White) 20 22.... 4.70 

Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22..... 4.70 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 4.70 

Crack (Yellow) 20/22... , 4.70 

ee CN MN BE, gos ok nce cecacs iwc 4.60 

NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier First Second Denier First Second 
Qual. Qual. Qual. Qual. 
3: :..3.2 8.0 125....$1.45 $1.25 
oe | Se We... te) Te 
ws ae| OU SS e.... F958 56 
100.... 1.95 1.60 6... U.95 T.0 
7e..... 8.9 tt. 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
30 25 3.40 


[Due to diversified offerings prices for higher deniers 


are not listed.] 
ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier Price Denier Price 
. ae ea oe Cae: ss $2.30 
RA cs ca ae 3.00 Pee cs ats 1.90 
, ere 2.55 200... 1.90 
ees ei 2.40 300.. . 2.20 
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Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste. . . $0. 32-$0. 35 
Open unbleached waste.. 26 - .28 
Bleachad thread waste (mfrs.). ; -15- .17 
Colored thread waste... . .08- .10 
Colored clips... .. Low i ae Aa wre ae 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops.......... cig meetes 5 aie sis = ~$0.60 
ES Oe rrr S$ = «oe 
a bee’ ; aan 
Bleached garnets.. ragh Saas a Aeon 23 - .25 
Unbleached garnets.................+- nas .22 
CII oon ka ccidacecvewensess 16 - 20 
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You can reduce, 
simplify, 
SOLVE 


















i 
Y, i 
OUR textile treating problems if you put Laurel products—and 
's one f 1 i @ king staff. 
there s one for every textile treating need ‘ on your WOrkiIng stall. : 
For over twenty years Laurel Products have been reducing, simplifying, 
SOLVING problems for hundreds of textile manufacturers successfully. 
This success is the natural result of the skill exercised in processing Laurel 
Products plus scientific adaptation to individual problems. 
The benefit of Laurel experience is yours for the asking. 
INCORPORATED 
WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 4 
2606 EAST TIOGA STREET ::  :: PHILADELPHIA 
it) SOAPS KNITTING, SILK, and 
v Sas 
a For Scouring and Fulling RAYON OILS 
ry , 7 gs Crystal Rayon Oils (for every 
Ny Pure Green Olive Soap rayon purpose) 
\ my) — uine Olive Fig Soap Ruxite (Soluble Rayon Oil) 
i) AP Silk Oil BW (for Back-winding) 
eA ae) ae Stainless Knitting Machine Oil 
oa Die Laurel SXG Oil 
each Neatsfoot Oil ' DYEING AND PENE- 
oo Retiate Beeetstont Ch TRATING OILS 
“Solid Packed, Bars PRODUCTS for coal 
Powder SOFTENERS SPECIFIC PROCESSES Soluble Pine Oils 
onolo Oil (for silk dyers) 
(One will answer your Rayon Oils — oe 2 On a dyer 
SULPHONATED purpose) Silk Throwster’s Oils Fae eae 
SOLUBLI Hydrocor Wool Oils 
" . - I sure] Tact le Oil Soluble Wool Oils ; ate F 
OILS Soluble Oils Worsted Oils FULLING AND 
All Strengths—All Types Turkey Red Oils(Acid, Neutral, Worsted Emulsions SCOURING COMPOUNDS 
Contre C0 (Grdalle Caanns RG hins Grebo: F ‘ Olive Oil Emulsions 3 = ; 
OL went Soluble Olive) S luble Wax Cordage Oils Neb sol (Fulling and Scouring 
Neatsfoot Oil (Solul Ne bas a Atlee: Fat Liquor Compounds Comp und) Metr« sol Fulling 
; f aoe e =. ( re ns S leis WN (for mak- Silk Boil Off Oils (for all and Scouring Oil) Hydrosol. 
Tallow (Soluble Tall ing Back-filling paste types hosiery) 
Corn Onl (S > Br nt Softener 3B (for Benzine Soaps is : 
( nut Oil (S ( Mercerzers Bradford Wool Finish HOSIERY FINISHES 
t Olive Oil Softeners Laurel Kier Compounds AND SCROOPS 
Red Oil Cream Softeners Laurel Sc« 1g Powder , 
( ( Olive Savon Oil (Softener and Waterprox ips Hetr 
Soluble I Black Intensitier Automobile Soaps NoStk 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
Pure Commercial Olive Oil i 
Neatsfoot Oil ¢ 
Lard O:] , 
Red Oil 
Castor Oil 
Palm Oil 
Olive O11 Foots 
Gelatine and Glue 
See also Page 371, Consolidated 
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Researches on Size Deviation 
(Continued from page 45) 


\Vheeler’s method of basing the un- 
evenness on the sum of the deviation 
of extreme sizes, or on those above 16 
denier and under 12 denier on 13/15 
size. The author is classifying the de- 
viation of the extremes in percentage, 
by a modification of Mr. Wheeler’s 
method, so as to study more intelligently 
the evening-up factor on different 
lengths and on multiple threads. 

These researches on size deviation 
indicate that the deviation on short 
lengths of thread must be considered 
in classifying evenness, and that the 18- 
meter test is not subject to errors in 
judgment and is a positive test for 
evenness of the thread. The investiga- 
tions further indicate that the mean 
deviation of the average size when 
made on 2,250 meters gives more de- 
pendable results than when made on 
450 meters. Other studies made on mul- 
tiple threads, with the 18-meter test, 
appear to show this evenness test is 
suitable for hosiery tram and_ other 
thrown threads. 


Strength and Elongation 
of Hosiery 


(Continued from page 44) 


haustive series of tests are given. 
Twenty tests were made each way, 
lengthwise and crosswise. The fabric 
is a standard type of cotton web, 8s 
count, worked in plain stitch on a latch- 
needle circular web machine having 10 
needles per inch. In this case the test 
pieces were taken 4 in. wide and 7 in. 
long. They were cut from the weg with 
the assistance of a template measuring 
the exact size. To get through the tests 
fairly quickly, these were set into the 
upper jaw in position so that each suc- 
ceeding piece could be rapidly brought 
down and clamped into the lower jaw. 
lt was, of course, important to have 
them all taut at the same tension, and 
a suitable weight was hung on the sam- 
ple to achieve this before the strain was 
applied. 

The average of the twenty tests in 
length was 139.9 lb. and 4.6 in.; and in 
width, 67.25 lb. and 6.68 in. 

In these tests the same general prop- 
erties of the knitted fabric are again 
clearly demonstrated. In the length di- 
rection 7 in. stretches 4.6 in. before 
breaking, which amounts to 65.7%. 
\ idthway a length of 7 in. stretches 

68 in. or nearly 100%. What is lost 
in elongation in the length is made up 
hv the extra load which can be borne 
139.9 lb. as compared with 67.25 Ib., 
or very nearly double. This is interest- 
ing when one considers that a knitted 
iabric is a unithread structure, con- 
structed throughout from the same 
varn. 

Hosiery manufacturers buy enormous 
quantities of cotton and silk beige or 
sateen cloths with which to trim and 
ornament these fabrics. These are 
woven fabrics selected because of their 











strength and rigidity for use at such 
places as fronts and bands, where no 
yield or stretch is necessary or desir- 
able. The manufacturer seldom thinks 
of testing these cloths, but it is recom- 
mended that this should be done before 
fixing contracts for supplies, as great 
differences can often be detected by this 
means. 


French-Spun Worsted Yarn 
(Continued from page 47) 


tube placed on the tapered spindle, each 
succesive layer is so regulated that a 
conical shape is given to each end of 
the cop. This gives a firmness to the 
cop and prevents the loosening of the 
ends in handling, and also allows of easy 
unwinding. 

The rollers of the worsted mule, of 
which there are four lines, consist of 
the usual back and front rollers, and be- 
tween them two lines of carriers. These 
are small in diameter, the low front 
roller usually being only little more 
than an inch. The top front roller is 
clothed with a soft under-covering of 
felt and an outer-covering of parchment, 
which yields to the pressure brought 
to bear upon it. This arrangement, 
which works so admirably, is only pos- 
sible by the twistless nature of the 
slivers; otherwise the circumstances 
would demand an alteration or modifica- 
tion of the system. 

The small rollers enable the front line 
of carriers to be moved close up to the 
nip of the front rollers so as to obtain 
a better control of the shorter fibers, 
and thus ensure an evenly spun yarn, 
which is most essential in the knitting 
industry. In order to obtain a good grip 
on all the fibers the low front rollers, 
carrier rollers, and back rollers are 
deeply fluted. Solid metal tumblers com- 
pensate for the absence of twist in the 
slivers. 


The Brandwood Process 
(Continued from page 49) 


ning at about 5,600 r.p.m. in order to 
spin at about 50 yd. per min. The spool- 
spinning machine is a low-speed ma- 
chine, running at about 130 r.p.m., 
but turning out a high production and 
requiring comparatively little overhaul 
ing and replacement of parts. Twisting 
is claimed to be accomplished by tne 
Brandwood system at the rate of about 
100 yd. per minute. The power required 
for a 140-spindle centrifugal machine is 
40 to 50 hp.. while the Brandwood 
method of spinning and twisting re- 
quires about one-third of this amount 
of power. For winding, standard ma- 
chines are used. No reeling or back- 
winding machinery is necessary, how- 
ever, and the winders are run at a 
higher speed than is possible under 
usual methods. For these reasons the 
amount and cost of winding equipment 
is claimed to be reduced by half. 
Savings are likewise claimed in floor 
space, in ventilating and humidifying 
equipment and in steam consumption. 
It is also stated that the labor costs of 


producing rayon are reduced by over 
50% by the Brandwood process. Under 
this method all reeling and back-wina- 
ing labor, and graders and sorters of 
skeins are dispensed with. Labor for 
spinning, washing, bleaching, and dye- 
ing is said to be reduced by half; and 
packing, maintenance, clerical, and 
technical staffs to be materially de- 
creased. 

“We have had much unfair criti- 
cism,” states Mr. Brandwood, “from 
experts all over the world, who con- 
demn the processes in one word as ‘im 
possible.’ Such opinions were given 
from lack of reliable information of 
our processes.” 


Three More Firms 
Join Rayon Institute 


Announcement of: the addition of 
three rayon producing companies to 
the membership of the Rayon Institute 
of America, Inc., was made on Tues- 
day by Chester C. Bassett, Jr., presi- 
dent of the institute and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of The Viscose Co. 
The new members are: Delaware 
Rayon Corp., of New Castle, Del., New 
Bedford Rayon Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., and American Enka Corp., of 
New York City. This raises the total 
membership of the institute to seven 
firms. Leon H. Ryan, of Delaware 
Rayon Corp. was elected secretary of 
the organization; both Mr. Ryan and 
C. M. Carr, commercial vice-president 
of American Enka Corp., were elected 
directors. The other members of the 
board and officers who continue in 
office are: Chester C. Bassett, presi- 
dent; Arthur A. Murphy, general sales 
manager of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
vice-president, R. E. T. Haff, assistant 
director of sales Du Pont Rayon Co., 
and Arthur L. Erlanger, sales manager 
of American Glanzstoff Corp. 

Mr. Bassett stated that plans had 
been adopted by the institute for an 
advertising campaign for 1930, in 
which drive a series of representative 
consumer periodicals will be used to 
keep retailers and consumers informed 
of the progress being made in the rayon 
industry, and to stress the qualities of 
ravon fabrics. 


Two Hosiery Guild 
Meetings Jan. 14 


Harry L. Kinne, managing director 
of the recently formed Hosiery Guild, 
Inc., announced on Tuesday that two 
meetings of the organization would be 
held Jan. 14, at the Guild headquarters, 
366 Broadway, New York City. The 
executive committee will meet in the 
morning, and the board of directors in 
the afternoon. Among the subjects to 
be discussed will be the question of 
specifications for the manufacture of 


_women’s fine gauge silk seamless 


hosiery by members; quality and con- 
struction of hosiery will be given par- 
ticular attention. 
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= as the world is becoming ‘‘air-minded” 
because of the remarkable progress of 
aviation so have many prominent industries 


oaer become ‘‘Diamond-Alkali-minded” because Sigs 
\ . . . . 
: of its constant unvarying uniformity and 
purity. 


It has proved its absolute dependability year 
in and year out in vital manufacturing 
processes where alkali quality is of para- 
mount importance. Its reputation for quality 
has become nation-wide. 





ye . . . . 
as Diamond service and Diamond quality are 
Kq a combination with which you should be 
familiar.— Why not try it? 


Diamond Alkali Company : 


(Lr | Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 1 } 






Have you 
received your 


copy of the 
New Diamond 
Handbook? 


a 


aT} “ ‘ ‘ ; i ae SSS 7 y 
See, a aoe ak -: —y 
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Sees Industrial Migration 
from Philadelphia Ending 


PHILADELPHIA.—In the future fewer 
textile manufacturing concerns in this 
city will move their plants to other 
sections, according to C. Marlin Bell, 
general manager of the Philadelphia 
lextile Manufacturers’ Association. For 
a time leaders in the local textile trade 
were apprehensive about the large num- 
ber of plants that had been located in 
Philadelphia which moved to other sec- 
tions. Mr. Bell asserts this movement 
has definitely slackened and at present 
he believes few manufacturers here are 
considering it at present. 

Under Mr. Bell’s leadership during 
recent years the association has made 
important strides and now is recognized 
as one of the most representative and 
influential groups of textile manufac- 
turers. One of the newest activities 
being started under the direction of Mr. 
Bell is a department of industrial sales 
service, the result of this change in 
viewpoint of manufacturers, who Mr. 
Bell asserts, are now coming more to 
believe that advantages offered in this 
section are as attractive as can be offered 
by any other. 

He states that the employment de- 
partment of the association, where any 
textile worker may register his name 
for employment by a Philadelphia mill 
free of charge, has received applica- 
tions from hundreds of employes that 
have been working in other sections 
where wages are lower than those paid 
here. Many of these workers, Mr. Bell 
states, learned the business, for ex- 
ample the manufacture of full-fashioned 
hosiery, in other sections of the country, 
but have recently left their positions 
there and came to the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Manufacturers’ Association to ap- 
ply for a position in Philadelphia where 
the higher level of wages is paid. 

The new department being organized 
will seek not only to point out to mem- 
bers of the association the advantages a 
Philadelphia location gives but also to 
attract textile manufacturers in other 
sections to locate in the district. 

Through its varied activities the 
association, Mr. Bell said, is continually 
endeavoring to make Philadelphia a bet- 
ter place for profitable textile manufac- 
turing. One of the ways in which the 
association is helping manufacturers in 
the district is in cutting down the turn- 
over among their workers. Mr. Bell has 
a staff of assistants that have been 
trained in this work for years. 

Mr. Bell states the association now 
has under advisement the establishment 
of an auto freight service for members. 
While it has not been definitely decided 
there is an equal chance this will be 
done, Mr. Bell states, but if so only after 
every angle of this situation has been 
studied. The main reason this step is 
being considered is because drivers of 
trucks, a large tonnage of Philadelphia 

textiles being shipped by this means 
each day to New York, were unionized 
and it was felt that higher wages would 
mean higher truck costs to textile 
manufacturers. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 


& 
Piedmont Section, A.A.T.C.C. 
Winter Meeting, Greensboro, N. C. 
Jan. 25, 1930. 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

* 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 


and Underwear 
Annual Meeting, 
May 14, 1930. 


Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

& 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





Army Places Cotton 
Khaki Cloth Contract 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, has announced that 
contract to furnish them with 181,728 
yd., olive drab khaki cotton uniform 
cloth, opened at the depot Dec. 30, has 
been placed with Batavia Mills, Inc., 
whose bid was on the basis of 42.96c. 
per yd., 364 in. wide, net. 


Creative Textile Design 
(Continued from page 40) 


of two figures. Here the masses are so 
intermingled that no regularity is evi- 
dent resulting in evenness and balance 
in appearance. 

The use of the eight-end irregular 
sateen is shown at Fig. 39. The regu- 
lar sateen has been used for two rea- 
sons. First, because its lack of regular 
order secures a distribution which does 
not readily show diagonal or twill for- 
mations. Second, because the irregular 
weave used as a base is such that the 
marks are in exactly the same arrange- 
ment when either the lower left-hand 
or the upper right-hand corner is taken 
as the beginning point. This makes it 
possible to produce the whole design 
by cutting the cards for the first half 
in duplicate and reversing the dupli- 
cates for weaving the upper half of the 
repeat. This reduces by half the amount 
of time and expense for card cutting. 


{In his next article Mr. Shinn will describe 
methods of geometric ornamentation. ] 
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Norwich Co., Adds 
New Underwear Numbers 


The Norwich Knitting Co. of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., has just supplemented its 
regular spring line of women’s under- 
garments with several new numbers in 
misses’ and women’s bloomers and 
panties, made from fabrics which they 
have designated Zepheray, Trico-ray, 
Rayatone, Shadow Stripe and Durene. 
The new garments are made in regular 
and brevity models, coming in staple 
colors and pastel shades. 


Bliss, Fabyan Again to 
Sell Hill Mfg. Co. Goods 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co., of New York 
and Boston, have been appointed sole 
selling agent for the products of the 
Hill Mfg. Co., of Lewiston, Me., weav- 
ers of muslins, jeans, sheetings and 
shirtings, according to an announce- 
ment made by the former company. 

The new selling arrangement which 
officially went into effect with the new 
year, marks the return of the Hill mill 
to the hands of its previous selling 
agents. Bliss, Fabyan & Co. handled 
this business for many years prior to 
September, 1922, when the sale of the 
Hill products was transferred to Cat- 
lin & Co., which company has acted as 
sole selling agents during the past seven 
years. 

Since December, 1928, when control 
of the Hill Mfg. Co. passed into the 
hands of the Maine Central Power Co., 
the mill, one of the oldest cotton mills 
in the state of Maine, has been under- 
going a general reorganization. A re- 
alignment of its selling plans resulted. 


Minot, Hooper & Co. Takes 
Over Lawrence & Co. 
Export Department 


With the expiration of the firm of 
Lawrence & Co., as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
its foreign business is now being con- 
tinued by Minot, Hooper & Co., who 
have taken over the export department 
of Lawrence & Co. intact. 

Offices and salesroom will be estab- 
lished on the second floor of 22 Thomas 
Street, New York. The personnel of 
this department will remain unchanged. 
Francis R. Masters will continue as 
export manager, and B. L. Wood, who 
for many years has called on New York 
exporters, will continue in that ca- 
pacity. 

This export department will offer all 
the merchandise sold by Minot, Hooper 
& Co. and Lawrence & Co. with the 
exception of the products of the New 
England Southern Mills and the Whit- 
tenton Mfg. Co. The export business 
in knit goods, which has been carried 
on under the Ipswich trade mark, will 
be continued as formerly. 

Temporarily, Minot, Hooper & Co. 
will use the name of Lawrence & Co. 
in their foreign business, and on direct 
business will trade under the name of 
Lawrence & Co., Export Dept., Minot, 
Hooper & Co. Successors. 
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Chemists Meet in 
Greensboro on Jan. 24 


The Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, will hold its regular winter 
meeting at Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 25, 
according to recent announcement. 


Textile Banquet in 
Charlotte, on Jan. 14 


Dr. E. C. Brooks, president or WN: GG; 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., will be 
the honor guest at a “textile school 
banquet” in Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 14, 
when he will be in that city consider- 
ing the possibilities of establishing a 
branch of the State textile 
school there. 

S. B. Alexander, southern manager 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
will act as toastmaster at the banquet, 
which is being promoted by the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce. Speakers 
on the program, in addition to Dr. 
Brooks, will include Mayor George E. 
Wilson, of Charlotte; C. A. Williams, 
Sr., well known dry goods jobber who 
is also president of the chamber of 
Commerce; Word H. Wood, banker, 
and David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


College 


Tubize Co. to Sell 
For Chatillon 


Another step toward tightening the 
contact between the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co., of America, and the American 
Chatillon Corp., was made known with 
the announcement Tuesday that Tubize 
had been appointed selling agents for 
the and yarns 
of the American Chatillon Corp. <A 
statement to this effect was issued by 
Rufus W. Scott, chairman of the board 


acetate viscose process 


of the American Chatillon Corp. The 
new arrangement goes into effect at 
once, 


These two companies have gradually 
ing closer together in business 

The board of American 
includes three men who 
lPubize—Rufus 


been com 
relations 
; oes 

Chatillon 


1 ' - 
also are on the board of 
] 


now 


W. Scott, Roland L. Taylor and John 
Wyckoff Mettler. \ short time ago it 
was announced in TEXTLE Wor tp that 
the two firms would jointly build and 
operate an acetate plant 
Buenos Aires Yarn 


Importer Visits U. S. 


Staudt & Cia., 
is been spending sev 


Max Tatschke, of 
Buen . \ires, | 
1 1 





Max 


Tatschke 


mercerizers in Washington last month, 
to urge maintenance of an even price 
basis for American mercerized yarn in 
Argentina. The men he talked with 
were impressed with the soundness of 
the proposition. He is soon to return 
from the South and will sail from New 
York on Jan. 18. While here he will 
make his headquarters with the 
Ultramares Corp. 


B.V.D. Merger Includes 
Atlas and Regatta 


Announcement was made Tuesday of 
the incorporation of a new company in 
which three leaders in the underwear 
field join forces. This new company, 
to be known as B. V. D., Inc., will hold 
the stock of the Atlas Underwear Co., 
of Piqua, Ohio, the Regatta Mfg. Co., 
Inc., of Baltimore, Md., and the 
B. V. D. Co., Inc., of New York City, 
and its subsidiaries, although each of 
these companies will continue to operate 
under its present management and 
policies. 

The B. V. D. Co., Inc., long known 
as the pioneer of woven athletic under- 
wear, will continue the distribution of 
the various “B.V.D.” products, inelud- 
their lines of knitted under- 
wear, as heretofore. 

The Atlas Underwear Co., of Piqua, 
Ohio, pioneers in the manufacture of 
high quality knit union suits, have dis- 
tributed and will continue to distribute 
through wholesale channels. 

The Mfg. Co., Inc., con- 
tributes an output of de luxe and nov- 


ing new 


Regatta 


eral wee e United States visiting eltv underwear. It will continue to dis- 
mnportant cotton yarn spinners with tribute direct to department stores and 
view to closer relations between users haberdashers. 

\rgel and the primary market Back of all three underwear manu- 
ere | rm which Mr. Tatschke facturing plants, which will be con- 
epresent one of the largest im- tinued under the same executive per- 
porters Or cotton yarn in its locality. sonnel that has been responsible for 
€ is interest in varns trom Ss to 60s_ their past successes, stand the B. V. D. 
LS rtually no spinning is done in spinning and weaving mills, and finish- 
\rgentina. He represents prominent ing plants, which will provide both 
\merican houses piece goods and yarns for the under- 

Mr. 7 ke attended a meeting of wear manufacturing units. 
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Bemberg-Glanzstoff Workers’ 
Council Planned 


Jounson City, TENN.—A plan which 
it is hoped will serve as a basis for the 
harmonious adjustment of all questions 
affecting personnel or working condi- 
tions that might arise, has been sub- 
mitted to the employes of American 
Bemberg Corp. and American Glanzstoff 
Corp. by the management of these com- 
panies. The plan is outlined in a state- 
ment signed “American Bemberg Corp., 
American Glanzstoff Corp., S. R. Fuller, 
Jr., chairman, which reads in part: 

“The plan provides fora plant council 
in each of the two mills in which repre- 
sentatives elected by the employes shall 
have equal voice and vote with the 
management in consideration of work- 
ing conditions, protection of health, 
safety, wages, hours of labor, educa- 
tion and other similar matters of mutual 
interest to the employes and the man- 
agement. It guarantees to every em- 
ploye the right to present = any 
suggestion or complaint.” 


New Member of Firm 


of I. Reifsnyder & Sons Co. 


Henry Reifsnyder has been admitted 
to membership in the wool firm of I. 
Reifsnyder & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
one of the largest houses in that mar- 
ket. Mr. Reifsnyder is a son of the 
late head of the firm, Howard Reif- 
synder who died January, 1929. Wil- 
liam A. Longshore is now president of 
the concern. Other members are Rus- 
sell E. Longshore, in charge of their 
Boston offices and Howard Reifsynder, 
Jr., who covers the noil section of their 


business. 
om 
Textile Patents 


SLITTING machine. 1,738,395. J. A. 
Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y., and R. McC. 
Johnstone, Roselle Park, N. J. Assigned 
to Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn. 

SPINNING, Preparing machine for. 1,738,- 


099. E. Fievet, Lille, France. 
TEXTILE strands, Apparatus for making. 
1,738,098. J. C. Coram, Lowell, Mass. 


Assigned to Bay State Rug Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Turt placer for pile fabric looms. 1,737,- 
642. E. E. Clark, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Warp-Stop-MoTion. 1,737,694. H. A. 
Whitin, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Warp-YarN, Supply mechanism for con- 
trolling weaving machines. 1,737,600. 
J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga. Assigned to 
Lucas-Lamborn Loom Corp., New York. 

Wes, Moving machine for cutting into 
strips. 1,738,076. W. E. Molins, Dept- 
ford, London, England. 

Wert replenishing loom with regular mov- 
ing transferrer. 1,737,692. W. H. Wake- 
field, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

WEFT replenishing mechanism and com- 
bined filling fork. 1,737,691. W. H. 
Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 


to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 














~ 


Business News 


Hygrolit Appoints Southern 
Sales Representative 


Hygrolit, Inc., manufacturers of chem- 
icals and equipment used for conditioning 
yarns, have appointed J. Alfred Lechler 
as sales representative for the states of 
Virginia and North Carolina, with head- 
quarters at 519 Johnston Building, Char- 
otte, N. C. 


H. A. Stevenson to Represent 
Lewis-Shepard in Eastern Michigan 


H. A. Stevenson of 7310 Woodward 
\venue, Detroit, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Lewis-Shepard line 
ot lift trucks, stackers and skid platforms 
in eastern Michigan. Mr. Stevenson and 
his associates also represent the Baker 
line of electric industrial trucks in Michigan. 


Morningstar and Nicol Firms 
Consolidate 


Joseph Morningstar & Co., Inc., and 
J. N. & J. S. Nicol, Inc., starches, dextrines 
and gums, have consolidated and the busi- 
ness will be carried forward as Morning- 
star, Nicol, Inc. Joseph Morningstar is 
president and J. N. Nicol is chairman of 
the board. George J. Muller is vice- 
president, David S. Nicol, vice-president, 
Paul B. Owen, treasurer and Robert P. 
\Morningstar, secretary. 


Makes Asbestos Insulated Wire 
in Small Sizes 


The Rockbestos Products Corp. of New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturers of asbestos 
insulated wires and cables, announce a new 
magnet wire with asbestos insulation, and 
having a uniform diameter no greater than 
double cotton covered magnet wire. Size 
15 B & S Gage and smaller are available 
at much lower prices than heretofore. 

This new magnet wire at lower cost is 
made possible by an entirely new process 
developed by Rockbestos engineers. 


New Manager of Westinghouse 
Control Engineering Department 


J. H. Belknap was recently appointed 
to the position of manager of control engi- 
neering department of the Westinghouse 
electric & Mfg. Co. at East Pittsburgh. 
Ile succeeds E. B. Newill, who resigned 
to become assistant to the president of the 
Delco .Products Co., a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Mr. Newill will also 
be a member of the engineering develop- 
iment of the recently formed company that 
will manufacture radio sets under the 
license of Radio Victor Corp. 


Charles Cooper Co. Incorporates 


and Elects Officers 


In accordance with the plans of its late 
general manager, Charles C. Kelley, the 
Charles Cooper Co. of Bennington, Vt., 
inakers of knitting machinery and needles, 
has been incorporated and will be known 
is Charles Cooper Co., Inc. 

This business was founded in 1859 by 
Charles Cooper and was continued by him 
during his lifetime. The company has 
long been a prominent manufacturer of 
knitting machinery and needles. After 
Mr. Cooper’s death the business was con- 






tinued by the executors of his estate until 
1927 when it was taken over by his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles C. Kelley and her 
husband, Mr. Kelley. 

The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper Kelley, 
president; William T. Barrat, for 40 years 
in charge of machine manufacturing, first 
vice-president ; John J. Hayes, for 35 years 
in charge of manufacture of needles, second 
vice-president ; Gordon E. Scott, of Albany, 
N. Y., for many years in the machinery 
business, secretary and treasurer; George 
H. Rogers, in charge of Cooper sales for 
the last 30 years, general sales manager. 


Southern Representatives for 


H. & B. American Machine Co. 


J. Carlisle Martin and Arthur J. Drab- 
ble have been named as southern rep- 
resentatives for the H. & B. American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., to succeed 
FE. Chappell, who has represented the con- 
cern in the South for more than 30 years. 
Mr. Chappell became associated with 
H. & B American Machine Co. in 1894, 
and his unusually extended and continuous 
service parallels closely the development 
of the textile industry in the South. His 
retirement became effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Drabble have been 
connected with the Pawtucket office of the 
company, and will make their headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Ga., taking over the office 
vacated by Mr. Chappell. 


Rearrangement of Southern 


Offices of Saco-Lowell 


Saco-Lowell Shops of Boston, Mass., 
has announced that, effective Jan. 1, due 
to rearrangement of sales territories and 
railroad facilities, its branch office now at 
Greenville, S. C., will be moved to Mont- 
gomery Building, Spartanburg, S. C. The 
southern headquarters will remain at Char- 
lotte in the Saco-Lowell Building, where 
they maintain, besides sales office, an exten- 
sive supply and repair department. No 
change will be made in the Atlanta office. 
H. P. Worth, manager of the Greenville 
office, will be in charge of the Spartanburg 
office. J. M. Reed will be assigned to the 
Spartanburg office as assistant to Mr. 
Worth. 


Industrial Truck Assn. Plans Survey 


The Industrial Truck Association, New 
York City, has added to its staff William 
Crane Babbitt, as field engineer for the 
association. Mr. Babbitt is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, and has had 
10 years’ experience in the management of 
industrial plants and in the trade asso- 
ciation field. 

One of the principal purposes of the 
association is the collection of operating 
data concerning material handling methods 
in various industries, and Mr. Babbitt has 
been employed to conduct a series of field 
surveys regarding handling methods in a 
variety of industries. 


Decision on Stelos Patent 


The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in a decree by Justice Stafford, 
has established the right of the Stelos 
Corp., of Washington, to a patented device 
for repairing runs in women’s hose. The 
decree restrains the Finch Corp. from in- 
fringing on the patent and an auditor has 
been appointed to determine the amount 
of damages to which the Stelos Corp. is 
entitled. 
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Obituary 


John J. Supple 


John J. Supple, superintendent of dyeing 
of the Matteawan Mig. Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city recently after 
a year’s illness. Mr. Supple came from a 
family of dyers well known in New Eng- 
land. Born in Amesbury, Mass., in 1858, 
Mr. Supple learned the dyeing business 
under his father at the Assabett Mills, 
Maynard, Mass. Before going to Beacon 
to assume the position of chief chemist 
at the Matteawan Mfg. Co., Mr. Supple 
was with the Beebe & Webber Co. of 
Holyoke. Prominent in community affairs 
since he came to Beacon 24 years ago. 
Mr. Supple was a member of the Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, Board of Education 
and the Southern Dutchess Country Club. 
Surviving members of the family are five 
sons and two daughters. 


James L. Moloney 


James L. Moloney, a middle western 
wool dealer, well known to the trade in 
Boston, Philadelphia and other wool 
centers, died Wednesday, Jan. 1, in 
Hudson, Mich., after a two weeks illness. 
He was about 52 years of age, was one 
of the leaders in the wool trade of the 
middle west and specialized in Michigan 
wools. 


David H. Tarr 


David H. Tarr, pioneer glove manu- 
facturer of Gloversville, N. Y., died last 
week in Florida where he was passing the 
winter. He operated one of the first glove 
plants in Fulton County until he disposed 
of his business to enter other fields. For 
the past few years he had been identified 
with various manufacturing enterprises. 


Conrad Zoerb 


Conrad Zoerb, aged 57, for the last two 
years master mechanic of the A. M. John- 
son Rayon Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., 
died Dec. 31 at a hospital in that city, 
following an illness of several weeks. Prior 
to coming to Burlington he held an execu- 
tive position with the Singer Mfg. Co. at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Burial was in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Charles G. Rogers 


Charles G. Rogers, 63, president of the 
Lockport Cotton Batting Company, died 
at Memphis, Tenn., on December 30, after 
an illness of short duration. He left on a 
business trip to the south about four weeks 
ago. Death was caused by grip and com- 
plications. 


Lloyd Crawford 


Lloyd Crawford, aged 34, secretary and 
treasurer of the Crawford Cotton Co., and 
vice-president of the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, died in that city, Jan. 1, follow- 
ing a short illness with pneumonia. 


William K. Cole 


William Kindred Cole, aged 52, fore- 
man in the cloth room of the Proximity 
Mfg. Co., who had been in the employ of 
the company since 1900, died at his home 
in Greensboro, N. C., following a_ six 
months’ illness. 
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